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Orienting Parents 


To the Educational Program 


Using Varied Techniques Helps 
School-Community Relations 


\n important task in a time during 
which schools are subjected to wide- 
spread examination and criticism is 
that of improving and widening the 
scope of school-community communi- 
cations. Is your school planning a 
major change in its program of in- 
struction? Faced with the necessity for 
going on double shift? Launching an 
experiment in homogeneous grouping ? 
Considering a new failure-promotion 
policy ? Such changes in operation and 
policy, if not presented to parents and 
presented properly, can readily arouse 
hostility. Public schools, precisely be- 
cause they are public, are responsible 
for announcing and interpreting ade- 
quately to parents any change in oper- 
ation or policy. 


It is possible, indeed necessary, for 
principals and other staff members to 
develop a continuous and systematic 
program of public relations devoted to 
orienting significant segments of the 
public to what is going on or is in the 
planning stage in the schools. Experi- 
ence in one district has revealed the 
efficacy of employing a great variety 
of techniques and media to help 


parents achieve an understanding of 
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@ Arthur S. Green and 
John W. Bell 


school life. What 
meration of some techniques which 
have been helpful in promoting better 
school-community relations. 


follows is an enu- 


District-Wide Meetings 
With PTA Groups 

Each semester the presidents of the 
twenty-two local school PTA’s are in 
vited by the district superintendent to 
a district-wide meeting at a central 
location in the district.. Thanks to the 
hospitality of the principal and the 
efficiency of the PTA social commit- 
tees, the meetings begin in an atmos- 


That public ignorance of the realities of 
education is a serious problem for schools 
today is a truth only too deeply realized 
by most educators. This article, which de- 
tails a number of ways in which effective 
school-community relations have been 
established and used to spread light on 
the successes, problems, and needs of the 
schools, is based on a survey of the many 
means employed in District Two of the 
Chicago Public Schools to communicate 
with the public. Mr. Green teaches in the 
upper grades at Clinton Elementary 
School; Dr. Bell is superintendent of Dis- 
trict Two. 





Coffee 


rolls are served. Then the agenda, con- 


phere of warmth. and sweet 
sisting of questions posed in advance 
by the participants from the various 
schools, is presented. As an alternate 
or supplement to meetings with PTA 
presidents, meetings with local PTA 
education committee chairmen can be 
held. At a typical recent meeting of 
this kind the following questions were 
considered : 

1. Who selects textbooks for the schools ? 

2. What progress made in 


teaching foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary schools ? 


has been 


3. Are the portable science units gen- 
erally available to the elementary schools ? 

4. What regulations govern a teacher’s 
tenure in her position? 

5. How does our district compare with 
those in other large cities? 

6. Have the in-service 
groups been discontinued ? 

7. How 
gram of 
mentary 


teacher study 


does the 
education 


multiple-track pro- 
function in both ele- 
and high schools as_ regards 
variations in grouping, objectives, con- 
tent, and approach and time schedules? 


There is no doubt that these were 
questions in the 


because 


which participants 


were interested, they were 
submitted by the participants them- 
selves. Experience indicates that this 
is an extremely effective technique for 
maintaining good relations. The avail- 
ability of the district superintendent to 
answer and discuss such problems is 
one of the most valuable aspects of 
this technique for dissemination of in- 
formation. It should be noted also that 
at such meetings the district superin- 
tendent can and does make announce- 
ments and raise questions on his own 
initiative. 


Programs Can Be Explained 
At Regular PTA Meetings 
Individual schools can institute and 


use a variation of the district-wide 
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technique by using the regular PTA 
meetings as a medium. The principal 
of one school is accorded by his PTA 
a period of about ten minutes at each 
meeting for the purpose of explaining 
some important aspects of the school’s 
educational program. These are some 
of the topics on which he has spoken 
during the past year: 
1. Plans for the semester. 
2. Interpreting ‘your child’s report card. 
3. Special services: adjustment, speech 
correction, library, home mechanics, phys- 
ical education. 
4. How we provide for the gifted. 
5. Protecting your child’s health and 
safety. 
6. The use of audio-visual aids. 


7. Summing 
ations. 


up: testing and evalu- 

In addition to a regular period for 
the principal, many PTA’s provide an 
opportunity for one or more teachers 
to present some aspect of the school’s 
educational program. 
staff 


variety of techniques such as simple 


For these pre- 
sentations members can use a 
explanation; demonstration with the 
help of children, audio-visual aids, or 
dramatization; and question-answer 


periods. 


The Open House: 
A Medium of Information 


Every Chicago school schedules an 
annual Open House meeting, usually 
during American Education Week in 
November of each year. One school’s 
open house this year was attended by 
1500 parents. From 7:00 to 8:30 the 
parents visited through the building, 
each parent spending the major portion 
of his time in the room attended by 
his own child. On each child’s desk 


was a liberal cumulative sample of his 
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work in English composition, spell- 
ing, science, social studies, reading, 
and arithmetic. In addition, display 
spaces in the classrooms and halls were 
attractively filled with representative 
samplings of the children’s product. 
Each parent was given an opportunity 
child’s teacher, to ask 
questions, and to hear the teacher’s 
comments regarding the child. 


to meet his 


At 8:30 as many parents as could 
into the auditorium 
heard an address by R. 


possibly crowd 
Sargent 
Shriver, president of the Chicago 
Board of Education. Among the mat- 
ters which Mr. Shriver discussed were 
changes in curriculum, providing for 
individual differences, securing and re- 
taining teachers, and 
building school plants. 


financing and 


This kind of open house meeting 
with adequate opportunity to talk with 
teachers, view children’s work, and 
hear a knowledgeable speaker pro- 
motes rapport and close cooperation 
between home and school, between the 
citizens of Chicago and their Board of 


Education. 


Grade Level Meetings 
Strongly Interest Parents 


Parents naturally want most to know 
the educational programs for the par- 
ticular grade level or levels at which 
their own children have arrived. Once 
each semester, therefore, some prin- 
cipals schedule special meetings for the 
parents of children at each grade level. 
Such meetings are usually conducted 
by a selected teacher from the partic- 
ular grade level. He explains the 
grade program, practices, and expec- 
tations from the point of view of the 
teachers. 
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At such a meeting held recently for 
the parents of fourth grade children, 
the teacher in charge discussed the 
course of study by subjects, using the 
report card as a guide and calling at- 
tention to the marks E, G, F, and U 
as explained on the report card, the 
habits listed on the right-hand page 
of the card, and the importance of 
regular attendance. The teacher also 
discussed the pattern followed in that 
particular school of assigning daily 
homework followed by a daily check 
in class of the homework. He empha- 
sized to parents the importance of a 
definite time and place for home study. 
The teacher also took the opportunity 
to show and discuss the textbooks and 
workbooks used in the grade. 

Usually, a liberal sprinkling of ad- 
vice to parents regarding child de- 
velopment and good home routines is 
injected into the explanation of school 
routines and expectations. Schools 
which employ this technique of grade 
level meetings for parents find that it 
generally satisfies a major part of the 
curiosity and interest most parents 
have regarding the programs of their 
own children. 


Parents Want to Meet 
The Child’s Own Teacher 


However, if it is correct to assume 
that most parents are interested in the 
grade level of their own children, it 
is probably even more correct to as 
sume that most parents are more 
strongly interested in having a close 
look at the program of the particular 
room which their child attends. They 
want to know the teacher, hear from 
him directly, understand his aims, pro- 


cedures, and expectations. 
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ln many schools, the principal gives 
every teacher an opportunity to invite 
parents into his own room on a par- 
ticular day and at a particular hour, 
in accordance with a staggered sched- 
ule, for a briefing and question-and- 
answer session. In these gatherings it 
for the teacher to hand 
the parents a mimeographed sheet 
showing the daily time schedule. Then 


is customary 


the teacher gives the parents a com- 
plete view from the beginning to the 
end of the day, period by period, of 
the children’s daily regimen. 

The parents see the textbooks and 
workbooks of their own children, get 
a sampling of the assignments, see 
their own children’s product resulting 
from an assignment, are informed re- 
garding the chief problems and diffi- 
culties with which the pupils and 
teacher must contend. 


Meetings to Explain 


Achievement Test Results 

The relatively new guidance, testing, 
and adjustment practices in use in all 
of our schools are sometimes puzzling 
to parents. They consequently enjoy 
an opportunity for hearing about these 
as they apply to their individual child- 
ren. Many principals capitalize on this 
curiosity 

In some schools, tor example, the 
parents of all 1B children who are on 
the verge of entering the 1A grade 
are invited to attend a meeting ac- 
companied by their children. The ad- 
justment teacher and the principal 
address them jointly, then proceed to 
pass out the actual tests which their 
children have taken. Each parent goes 
through the tests, sees what reaction 
was required, and compares his child's 


responses with what was expected. 
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view a series of 
charts showing the distribution of 
marks for the class as a whole on the 


The group then 


various tests so that each parent may 
see how his child compares with his 
classmates. Each parent is helped make 
a careful analysis of his child’s reading 
skills, for example. The parents always 
have many questions to ask. 

The tete-a-tete, subdued conferences 
going on all over the hall between 
parent and child reveal the deep con- 
cern of both regarding the child’s suc- 
failures on the various 
items or sections of the tests. More 
important than this, though, is the fact 
that parents have, at the conclusion of 
such meetings, a clear view of the test- 
ing program as a whole and of their 
own children’s achievement as 


cesses and 


meas- 
ured by the tests. 


Individual Conferences 
Demand Time and Effort 
More arduous and exacting in terms 
of staff time and effort than the group 
meetings which have been described, 
is the individual parent-teacher con- 
ference. Less widely used than the 
other techniques, this procedure proves 
quite effective in those schools where 
employed. Let us see how it operates 
The principal schedules for the 


teacher an individual conference of 


about fifteen-minutes with 


duration 
the parent of each of his pupils. These 
conferences are spread out through the 
semester to enable the teacher to be 
well prepared for each as it occurs. 
To prepare for such conferences it 
is usually necessary for the teacher to 
assemble and evaluate such data as are 
available on the child’s achievement in 


class, test results, health history, be- 
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havior, attendance, and other such 


matters. 
Parents are usually loud in their 
kind of 


relation. Teachers, at first, frequently 


praise of this home-school 
tend to feel rather insecure regarding 
such conferences. Then too, they find 
them exacting and time-consuming. 
feel that 
ences give them more contact 


Some, indeed, such confer- 
with 
parents than is generally necessary, 
harring the existence of specific or un 
usual problems concerning the child in 
question. 


Newsletters Help 
Keep Parents Informed 
The 


newsletter is a very effective 
medium for keeping parents informed. 
Frequently the monthly PTA+ bulletin 
of a school allots a column for the use 
of the principal. The school newspaper 
offers another opportunity for mass 
written communication to parents, 
which many principals use. Principals 
often issue their own newsletters when 
there are important matters to be com- 
municated for which neither the school 
the PTA 


vides adequate space. 


newspaper nor organ pro- 


of the 
more important topics which have been 


Some 


treated by principals’ newsletters in- 
clude good listening, benefits children 
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Si532000 0. . 
receive through parents’ membership 
in PTA, the importance of regular at- 
cumulative 


tendance, explanation of 


method of marking, promotion and 
failure policies, safety and accident 
prevention, child growth and develop 
ment at various stages, the need for 
parental guidance, developing of 
leadership qualities, extending  chil- 
dren’s experience through trips, dis 
and creative 


covering developing 


ability, and homework. 
teachers, have re- 
the 
Through this medium thev have estab 


[Individual too, 


sorted to occasional newsletter 
with 
parents regarding such items as home 


lished improved understanding 
work expectations, report cards and 
specific methods of marking, the im- 
portance of regular attendance and 
promptness, principles and practices on 
which effective home study is based 
and the TV 


Hi Fi. 


use and abuse of and 


Close rapport with the home fos 
tered by the occasional newsletter and 
the group conference with parents can 
go far toward avoiding misunderstand 
the 


in the home is often due to the child’s 


ing. Misunderstanding of school 


misrepresentation or misinterpretation 


of the teacher’s or the school’s pro 
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gram. the misinformation 
results from the child’s misunderstand- 
ing, but sometimes children deliberately 
or unconsciously distort the true situa- 
tion in order to avoid responsibility or 
to be viewed in a more favorable light 
at home than at school. 


Generally 


Community Newspapers 
Eager for School News 

Most community newspapers are 
eager to receive press releases or calls 
regarding district-wide events or pro- 


jects and for news regarding pupils, 


staff, and school activities in the local 
schools. Since such publicity is to the 
advantage of the schools, publicity- 
wise schools provide for a_ regular 
stream of it to flow to these papers. 
Committees of principals working on 
district-wide projects may keep the 
local press informed of plans, projects, 
and outcomes. News of matters such 
as changes in curriculum have an ap- 
peal for parents, as do experiments in 
the field of instruction, science fairs, 
musicales, trips, testing programs, open 
house meetings, and PTA activities. 
Of interest also is news about pro- 
grams, attempts to reduce the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency, measures to 
minimize traffic hazards, or anything 
pertaining to the welfare of youth. 
Because of the post-war upsurge in 
the birth rate and the recent school 
fire tragedy, the press is eager to print 
stories about additions, rehabilitation, 


and new buildings 


Many schools have committees of 
student reporters who attempt to see 
to it that the local press is well-supplied 
with news stories about pupil activities 
and individual teachers and pupils who 
make news. 


Informing the Public 
Strengthens the School 

This series of brief descriptions of 
some of the techniques by which the 
school can fulfill its responsibility to 
keep the public informed does not in- 
clude all possible forms of communi- 
cation but it does touch on those most 
commonly available to most schools 
and school districts. Purposeful plan- 
ning by district superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and school staffs are necessary 
to make any program of good school- 
community relations work. It is safe 
to say that no one of these techniques 
is adequate by itself for maintaining 
good relations with the community. 
Likewise, no one person in a school 
or school district can perform these 
functions alone. 

A totally effective program depends 
upon the cumulative effect of the use 
of a number of media and the involve- 
ment of individuals from every level 
of administration staff. Such a 
program is democracy come to life. In 
a period when the strength, the very 
survival of democracy is at issue, we 
must be constantly seeking better ways 
to tell the people about their schools: 
their successes, their problems, their 


and 


needs. 


The goal that we have set for ourselves in education will not be 
reached without sacrifice by the American people, the kind of sacrifice 
that impels them to put educational necessity for their children before 


personal luxury. 


— Samuel B. Gould 
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Placing Proper Emphasis 


On Elementary Science 


There have been in recent months 


a large number of observations to the 
effect that science instruction in the 
nation’s elementary schools needs im- 
provement both in content and in 
This 


in agreement with those observations 


method of teaching. paper is 
partly as a result of some study made 


of science instruction in our local 
schools and of the science preparation 
of teachers for the schools. 

Science is actually a relative new- 
comer in the common school curricu- 
lum. The standard nineteenth century 
elementary schools were reading and 
writing schools. In the mid-twentieth 
century science has been pushed aside 
by various “socializing” activities. 

Science teaching in the Chicago ele- 
mentary schools undoubtedly approx- 
imates that of elementary schools in 
general. Concerning this instruction 
some basic facts may he easily es- 
tablished. 


Time Alloted to Science 
Instruction Varies 


First, science does not receive the 


attention devoted to some other subject 
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Some Reasons for Our 


Present Inadequacies 
@ Charles W. Lauthers 


areas. The Chicago elementary school 
plan distribution 
science with arithmetic instruction for 


for time combines 
a recommended weekly time allotment 
of 300 minutes of teaching time per 
week in grades seven and eight.’ In 
grades one through six the maximum 
time allotment for science varies pro- 
gressively from 100 minutes in grade 
one to 225 minutes in grade six. Mini- 
mum allotments vary similarly from 50 
minutes to 175 minutes. 


Practice of course does not always 
follow theory closely. In one Chicago 
elementary school of 600 pupils, the 


time teachers allotted by grade for 


1Suggested time allotments for various 


subject seventh and 


the 


areas in the eighth 
grades are currently in 


revision—Editor 


process ol 


The author of this article has examined 
elementary school science instruction from 
several aspects and has found it wanting. 
In terms of content, emphasis, teacher 
preparation, and overall administration, 
he feels there is great room for improve- 
ment. Mr. Lauthers, principal of Raster 
school, is both candid and constructive 
in his comments. 





science, arithmetic, and art during one 
1958-59 semester is shown below: 


Grade Science Arithmetic Art 
& 175 160 40 
80 160 80 

200 200 80 

80 240 80 

200 200 200 

65 200 80 

30 200 80 

0 50 50 

Total 830 1410 690 
Average 104 178 86 


In competition for the time and at- 
tention of the teachers in this school, 
art instruction fares quite well in 


comparison with science, and arith- 
metic receives more attention than sci- 
ence. This practice is known to con- 


form to the pattern in smany schools. 


Budget Expenditure 
An Index of Interest 
The minor role sometimes accorded 


to science becomes evident when the 
money allotted to science supplies by 
elementary school principals is com- 
pared with the money allotted by the 
same principals to supplies for art, 
music, and physical education. Table I 
is derived from the Chicago Board of 


Education Budget for 1958. 


hese figures are for supplies only, 


not textbooks. Large amounts are 


spent for science textbooks while art 
and physical education require slight 


expenditures for books. However, sci 


ence appears to have been rated among 


the minor activities in the over-all 


expenditure of money. 


When the amounts alloted to science 
and home mechanics are compared in 
these two school districts, the differ- 


ence is in favor of home mechanics: 


District A 


Science 
Home Mechanics 


1 schools ) 
schools ) 
District B 
Science (23 schools ) 
Home Mechanics (19 schools) 


$1384 
$6949 


Science Laboratories Compared 
With Home Mechanics Rooms 
Home mechanics rooms have been 
equipped with special equipment and 
appliances, running water, gas, and 
electricity. The classroom teachers are 
specially trained and there are visiting 
teachers or supervisors to assist and 
the The 
regular teacher has no comparable fa- 


advise classroom teacher. 
cilities for conducting a Jesson in sci- 


ence. An electric outlet is about the 
extent of facilities to be expected 
Equipment and supplies ordered on 
the school budget for science will often 
be kept in some one room or location, 
which means sending for and return- 
ing items, a situation which militates 
against the use of such material. 
Where portable equipment kits have 


heen provided, this difficulty has been 


Table I 
How Elementary Principals in Two Districts Apportioned Their Budget 


llotments t Music, 


Science, 


District A 


Total Allotment 
Median School 


District B: 


Total Allotment 
Median School Allotment 


Allotment 


328 


Art, and Physical Education Supplies 


Physical 


Music Education 


Sctence 


$873 $2771 $2161 
x) 100 100 


$434 $2311 $1384 
20 85 50 
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partly solved. However, there are no 


supervisors or teachers to 


assist the classroom teacher. 


visiting 


Teacher Attitudes 
Affect Instruction 

The tendency for teachers to favor 
those areas of the curriculum which 
appeal to them is well known. These 
in turn are the ones with which they 
are familiar through training and ex- 
perience. They become expert in teach- 
ing the common school branches and 


know the content of 


arithmetic, art, 
geography, and the other subjects, 


with perhaps the sole exception of 


science. Why is this so? 


It might be fair to assume that a 
young person preparing to teach at 
any level above the primary should 


have had a minimum of laboratory 
courses in high-school physics, chem- 
istry, and biology. The desirable mini- 
mum would add to these, college train- 
ing in general chemistry, physics, bot- 
any, and zoology as part of his basic 
education. However, the training in 
science of some candidates for the ele- 
mentary teachers certificate in Chicago 
falls short of this. 


Future Teachers 
Lack High School Science 

The amount of high school science 
training on the records of a class grad- 
uated from Chicago Teachers College 
in 1958 is indicative of this lack. Of 
the 199 members of 
90% 


the graduating 


class, 180 or school 
training in 147 or 
73% Only 


44% had training in chemistry, how- 


had high 
general science ; 


had training in biology. 


ever, and only 37% had high school 
12% had taken all 


four science courses in high school. 


physics. A bare 
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Are we providing enough equipment for effective 
science instruction? 


Certainly the high school elective sys 
tem did not work out to the advantage 
of science learning for this group. 
This class was required to present 
a total of thirteen semester hours of 
science for graduation from the Teach 
ers College, and except for some minot 
relaxing of the requirement for a small 
number of students in special catego 
ries, all graduates completed ten se 
mester hours of biological science, six 
hours of physical science, and three 
hours of science 


semester teaching 


methods. 

This augurs well for improved sci 
ence teaching in schools where these 
people will work, but it must be con 
ceded that their interest in science is 
apparently not compelling since only 
three per cent of the class enrolled in 
any of the elective science offerings 
They could have chosen some addi 
tional work in science, but their com 
field 


semester hours, ac 


bined electives in the amounted 


to a total of 27 
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and two 
199. The 
inescapable that 


counted for by four men 


women from a class of 


assumption appears 
making science elective anywhere along 
the way will not result in more science 
study. 


Curriculum Does Not 
Emphasize Actual Sciences 

\ considerable proportion of the 
the 


mentary level now appears to involve 


science curriculum at lower ele- 
appreciating, enjoying, forming habits, 
and the like 


but 


all admirable objectives ; 
the 


are essentially extraneous to science, 


somehow activities involved 
which involves understanding of basic 
facts and relationships. 


Safety 


Developing 


(sood Habits” is a laudable 


objective. So are “Enjoying Contri- 


butions of Aviation” and 


the 


Iexperi- 


encing Knjoyment, Beauty, and 


economy of a Garden.” As_ science, 
however, they leave something to be 
desired. 

The danger is that some elementary 


teachers will seize upon these items to 


the exclusion of others directly related 


to science. A unit in science must be 
confined to a definite, teachable learn- 
ing product, designed to create an 


The 


teacher must be able to test and meas- 


understanding within the pupil. 


ure this learning product to be certain 
that the pupil has arrived at the under- 


standing desired. 


Teaching Children 
The Scientific Method 

The elementary school is not too 
early to teach that science has a method 
No 
Braun 
would have accomplished much with- 


of operation peculiarly its own. 


scientist from Pasteur to Von 


out scientific method or the systematic 


sequence of thought and procedure. 
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Briefly, as practiced in most high- 
school and college science classes, the 
method is a four-step procedure de- 
signed to evolve into an understanding 
of importance. 
The four steps in order are: 
1. Make an assumption, or hypothesis 
(e.g., Air expands when heated) 


2. Collect data (experiment) to 
upon the assumption 


bear 


what done 


grades; in 


3. Describe 
in the lower 


was (Orally 
writing when 
possible ) 

4. State a conclusion 


data, experiment, and evidence. 


based upon the 


When properly instructed, elemen- 
tary school children can learn to eval- 
uate into the 
habit of demanding proof and reject- 


evidence and will get 
ing propaganda. They can be induced 
to question the huckstering howl about 
meaningless, coined, trade-name_in- 
gredients supposedly infused into com- 
mercial products from toothpaste to 
gasoline. Science is not a matter of 
appreciation, as in art, or a matter of 
pure practice, as in handwriting. It 
cannot be successfully taught other 
than as an activity involving investiga- 
tion, proof, and understanding based 
upon findings. 

Arithmetic is generally well taught 


hecause it is considered important, 
teachers know how to get results, and 
adequate time and attention are de- 
voted to it. Science can be equally 
well taught when it ranks in impor- 
tance with arithmetic; when the time, 
money, and attention devoted to  sci- 
ence approximate that given to home 
mechanics ; and when special facilities 
and equipment are readily available to 
teachers who consider science impor- 
tant, and are capable of systematically 
teaching, measuring, and developing 
understandings in the minds of pupils 
through scientific method. 
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Solving Pupil Problems 


At the Local Level 


Cooperative Action by Clinic Team 


Solves Adjustment Problems 


@ Philip M. Katz, Theresa Gaggiano, 
Amber M. Golob, and Elizabeth Hill 


The group or clinical approach to 
problem solving has long been effec- 
tively used in the medical and social 
Whether this tech- 
nique is applicable to solving academic 


work professions. 


and behavior problems at the local level 
is just now being explored. After two 
years of group or Clinic Team (as we 
call it) operation the evidence seems 
to indicate that the group approach 


can be greatly effective. 


In the February, 1959, issue of the 
Schools Journal Merle Emorette Irwin, a 
social worker, made a plea for concerted 
action by all school personnel concerned 
with handling problem cases in the 
school. This article details the results of 
the employment of a group approach 
by the specialists concerned with child 
problems at one elementary school. The 
author, Philip M. Katz, is principal of the 
Irving Park Elementary School. Other 
Clinic Team members during the period 
described were Theresa Gaggiano, now 
adjustment teacher at the Avondale 
School; Amber M. Golob, teacher-nurse 
for District Five; and Elizabeth Hill, psy- 
chologist in the Bureau of Child Study of 
the Chicago Public Schools. 
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the first handled by 


the Clinic Team serves to illustrate 


One of cases 
how the combining of talents leads to 
the development of a unified plan and 
makes it possible to put the plan into 
operation. It should be noted in eval 
uating this approach that all the rel 
evant information about the boy in 
health 
even substantially the same recommen 


question, including data and 


dations that the Clinic Team arrived 


at, were included in medical reports 
and a Child Study report made two 
years before the case was considered 


by the Clinic Team. 


The school personnel involved with 
this youngster prior to utilizing the 
group approach were not insensitive 
to his problem. To the contrary, there 
is ample evidence that the problem had 
heen properly identified and that dili 
gent individual efforts had been made 
the 


the Clinic Team took up the case, how 


to help this youngster. At time 
ever, the child, far from having shown 
evidence of improvement, was rapidly 
becoming a more serious problem in 


the classroom. 





The Clinic Team 
Approaches a Case 
The child in question entered the 
school in April, 1957, as a 4A student 
of poor academic achievement and with 
a record of serious behavior problems 
He 


tended four other schools (two public, 


at all previous schools. had at- 


two parochial). 

shall be 
here on) was a dark-thatched, heavy 
old 


with a lumbering, bear-like gait and a 


Joe, (as he known from 


set (almost obese), eleven year 


seemingly uncontrollable temper. A 
Stanford-Binet test showed normal in- 
telligence but the tester questioned the 
results as there were indications of 
above average ability. 

The reasons for the study, which 
May, 1957, 


“Poor classroom behavier,. poor peer 


began in simply state: 
relationships, immature, excitable, 
nervous.” 


Some typical teacher’s comments 
add substance to those simple observa- 
tions: “Joe has been shouting and hit- 
ting Bill.” “Joe 1% hours 

letter of 


started to 


took 


to write one sentence of a 


apology.” has not 


work this morning. He 
the 


kicking the seat across from him.”’ 


is shouting 


across room, tossing wax, and 

A Child Study made in 3rd grade 
showed negative deviations from MA 
of 1 to 2 years. The examiner com- 
mented that since MA may be 
higher, the negative deviations may be 


more serious than shown here.” 


Mother Present 
At First Meeting 
The case was first considered at a 
meeting of the Clinic Team in June, 
1957, at which mother 


Joe’s was 


present. The Clinic Team made the 


following decisions as a result of the 
discussion: 1. We would obtain a 
medical report on Joe’s condition from 
the hospital at which he had been re- 
ceiving treatment. 2. Joe’s teacher was 
to give the parents his homework as- 
signments so that they would know 
what work he was assigned. 3. Joe’s 
mother was encouraged to concentrate 
on following certain recommendations 
which had been made to her by a 
Guidance Clinic that had seen the child 
during the time he was not in the pub- 
lic school system. (The Clinic Team 
had been shown the recommendation 
sheet by the mother in a previous in- 
terview.) 4. We would later consider 
the possibility of recommending coun- 
seling treatment for both parents. 
Information from the mother and a 
previous medical report in the folder 
revealed that at age 2 the child had 
spinal meningitis and had been hos- 
pitalized for some weeks. 
difficult, relearning 
walking and speech patterns. An ear- 
lier teacher-nurse report recalled that 


Recovery 


was involving 


Joe had several outbursts during an 
interview. The mother stated that this 
happened several times a day unless 
he was in a calm, secure environment. 
The mother was very tense at the 
but 
cere wish to help. 


initial interview indicated a sin- 
In the course of 
the meeting, it became clear that the 
need for keeping the child in a calm, 
had trans- 


lated by her to mean “give Joe what 


secure environment been 
he wants lest he get upset and have a 


seizure.” 


Planning a Program 
To Change Behavior 


The first problem the 


had 
results of 
still 


‘Team 
was to determine whether 
valid. 


earlier examinations were 
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Exploratory questions by the teacher- 
nurse member of the Clinic Team plus 
review of the records and observations 
of teacher and principal seemed to in- 
dicate that medication was controlling 
somewhat Joe’s fits of rage: hence the 
possibility of seizure upon frustration 
was reduced. 

the child’s behavior 
the months 
seemed to indicate that “acting out” 


Evaluation of 


at school for past two 
and aggression had now become a part 
of Joe’s behavior pattern, and that in- 
stability resulting from disease was a 


secondary factor. 

At the conclusion of the first meet- 
ing the 
dicated : 


following course was in- 
1) Review medication, pos- 
sibly seek re-examination. 2) Interpret 
to parents the changed physical condi- 
tion the for firm 
handling and setting of boundaries. 


and stress need 
Allay fears of seizures due to saying, 
“No.” 3) Construct new behavior pat- 
terns in school. 


fall se- 
mester the school set about construct- 


With the coming of the 


ing new behavior patterns. It was felt 
that when the aggressive behavior did 
not produce the desired results an- 
substituted. 
What this new pattern would be we 


other pattern would be 
did not know but would have to watch 


and wait developments. 


Individual Outbursts 
Handled by Plan 


It was agreed that when signs of 
aggressiveness were displayed, and 
long before a peak was reached, Joe 
would be sent to the office with his 
hooks and wraps and a brief note ex- 
the 
principal were in he would discuss 


plaining what had happened. If 


quietly the incident, point out that 
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other children had rights, ete. 


would usually be given a choice of 


Joe 


going home or working quietly in the 
adjustment room. At other times, de- 
pending on the circumstances, the prin- 
cipal would make the decision. The 
choice of returning was left to Joe. He 
was to return when he felt in control 
of himself. Quite obviously, Joe would 
not be allowed to return three or four 
times to create fresh disturbances. If 
the principal were not available the 
clerk had instructions to send Joe home 
immediately. The mother was a party 
to this arrangement and in those cases 
would help the boy to decide when to 
return to school. Other plans for other 
situations were also worked out. 

Progress was uneven. As the months 
went by there was ample evidence that 
the aggression was controllable, as it 
invariably followed situations in which 
Joe was frustrated in a course of ac 
tion. By November it was felt that the 
permissiveness of the earlier months 
had built an awareness of the need for 
rules in an organized society and that 
a dramatic illustration was needed to 
impress upon Joe that he was now 
governed by the same regulations as 
others. 


Lines Limiting Behavior 
More Clearly Drawn 

After an incident involving spitting 
and fighting, the lines of tolerance were 
clearly drawn and the punishment to 
follow such behavior was clearly in- 


dicated to the boy. The following day 


a teacher requested Joe to return to his 
room. Instead of complying he began 
shouting, “Shut up. I hate you,” and 
clapped his hands over his ears. It was 
found 
him. Joe was suspended from school 


in this position the principal 
for three days. 
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During this suspension, in Decem- 
ber, 1957, the Clinic Team again con- 
the The 
continue with the procedures previ- 
ously agreed upon and the bulk of the 


sidered case. school was to 


meeting dealt with means of assisting 
the parents in the home environment. 
The 


1957, were that 


recommendations for December, 
1) The teacher-nurse 
would make a home visit to discuss 
tantrums and physical disability with 
the parents. 2) On the basis of a re- 
port on this visit we would determine 
whether both parents should be invited 
to a January Clinic Team meeting. 
3) At that meeting we would discuss 
the 


tion 


earlier-mentioned ‘‘recommenda- 


sheet” point by point with both 
parents. 

The the 
January meeting so they were invited 
\t the Jan- 
1958, meeting, we noted 1) The 


parents could not attend 
to the February meeting. 
uary, 
teacher-nurse had arranged to have the 
hospital re-evaluate Joe’s medication. 
2) The teacher-nurse in a home con- 
ference with the mother had stressed 
firm, consistent, unemotional handling 
of the boy. 3) Both 


invited to the February meeting. 


] aarents were 


Parents Attend 
Clinic Meeting 

By February, 1958, Joe had a new 
had to be involved in 


teacher who 


the situation. This month, also, as it 
turned out, marked the turning point 
in the case. Notations for February, 
1958, started out prosaically enough: 
1) Appointment has been made for 
re-examination at the hospital. 2) Ma- 
terials are to be sent home for use 
when child is excused from school for 
misbehavior. 3) Arrangements have 
been made for child to play accordion 
for his classmates. 4) .\rrangements 
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made for a re-test in reading ability. 

Soth parents attended this meeting. 
The group suggested the father do 
more things with the child. Specific 
trips and activities were mentioned. 
The teacher had discovered that Joe, 
in addition to accordion playing ability, 
had a facility in chess. Arrangements 
were made for the youngster to teach 
the game to some classmates. 

Again the need for consistent, un- 
emotional management was urged. 
Since the dosage of medication was 
increased, the school was requested to 
the 
changes in adjustment. 


advise nurse of any significant 

The school had occasion to do just 
that. A week after the meeting Joe 
walked up to a girl classmate and hit 
her in the eye while she was seated at 


desk. 


school for one week. 


her Joe was suspended from 


A Temporary Setback 
Obscures Progress 

During this week the mother en- 
rolled the child in a private school for 
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retarded children. The principal coun- 
seled against this move on the grounds 
that Joe was not a retarded youngster. 
He requested, however, that if the 
mother insisted, she continue to keep 
in touch the 


week was up, Joe was withdrawn from 


with school. Before a 


the private school and returned to 
school. 

From this point on there was steady 
be- 


improvement in his classroom 


havior. March, April, and May saw 
fewer and fewer incidents, less severe 
and all more easily handled. With June 
and the end of the school year Joe 
again went to camp. He returned with 
a loss of many pounds and a gain of 
No 
were necessary. The notation for Sep- 
1958, that 


for 


many friends. further meetings 


tember, simply indicates 
Joe was to go to the hospital 
observation and change in medication 


program. 


A Changed Joe 


Vindicates Group Effort 


The review of the case in December, 


1958, has one entry: 1. Complete ad- 
justment has been made this semester. 
\sk for teacher report in January. 
This is the teacher’s report in Jan- 
uary, 1959: “Needs no further help 
from Clinic Team providing medica- 
liked by 


dents now and has a tremendous zest 


tion continues. Is well stu- 


for learning which endears Joe to 
teacher.” 

The success of the group approach 
in this case shows that it does and can 
work to solve serious problems for 
individual pupils. But how does it 
operate ? 


When we 


operation we did so on the hypothesis 


first began Clinic Team 


that combined efforts would be more 


effective than individual efforts in deal- 
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We 


face-to-face discussions with 


ing with problem cases. further 
felt that 
all those involved in an individual case 
would be more effective than formal 


written communications with each 


other. 


How Clinic Team 
Began Operation 

Starting cold, with only a 
the 


vague 


sense of direction, initial Clinic 


Team (adjustment teacher, psvchol 
ogist, teacher-nurse, principal) simply 
talked through the first few sessions. 
From these sessions came a framework 
for action and 


emlx xlying purpose 


method. 

In the initial period the team “played 
it by ear” and, conscious of the absence 
of a formal structure, learned to know 
and accept each other while the group 
feeling was being nurtured. Finally, 
we established a mode of operation. 


Problems raised by any source 


(teacher, parent, etc.) are screened 
informally by the principal and adjust 
ment teacher to determine whether the 
problem should be handled by the 
principal (through other channels) o1 


the Clinic Team. 


The Clinic Team 
Approaches a Case 

The adjustment teacher, after con 
ferring with the principal, prepares the 
considered at 
assembles data, 
\t the 


meeting a definition of the problem ts 


agenda of cases to be 
the monthly meeting, 
and later acts as_ secretary. 
wrung from the free exchange of ideas 
that follows review of the case. 

\s a result of this interchange, the 
group comes up with something more 
than a tentative hypothesis, something 
“educated hunch” 


closer to an as to 


the nature of the problem and probable 
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courses of action. The handling of 


then 
cludes with three steps: 1) 


each case at each session con- 
Produce 
concrete, practical recommendations 
based on the “educated hunches.” 2) 
\ssign responsibility for implementa- 
3) Schedule 


time for evaluation and review. 


tion of recommendations. 


Some ground rules that cover dis- 
cussion are worth noting at this point. 
When a viewpoint is advanced it is no 
the the maker. 
Recognition and observance of this and 
a corollary principle is vital to the 
success of this method. The corollary 


longer property of 


principle is that the nominal expert is 


not the final word even in his field. 
These principles distinguish the Clinic 


Team from a panel discussion. 


Simple Records 
Speed Action 

Record keeping is kept to a mini- 
mum. The major form surviving this 
trial and error period is the Recom- 
mendation Sheet at the top of which 
The 


left two-thirds of the page is used for 


are lines for name and birthdate. 


recommendations, the right third for 
comments. A line separates the two 
columns. Group recommendations are 
listed and when the case is reviewed 
notations as to status of recommenda- 
tions are made. 

Rarely are dramatic or even novel 
suggestions needed. 
the 


The strength of 
coordination 
of efforts, regularity of evaluation to 
check progress, and flexibility so a 
change of direction is quickly effected 
if necessary. 


Clinic Team lies in 


Clinic Team Approach 
Improves Service to Child 

The psychologist who served as a 
member of the Clinic Team felt that 
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the approach has a number of real 
values. It makes the psychologist a 
participant in the treatment of prob- 
lems as well as in their diagnosis. The 
group approach guarantees follow-up 
of cases once located so that there are 
fewer instances of children presenting 
the same problem (only in more severe 
form) five years or more after initial 
testing by the Bureau of Child Study. 
Finally, the Clinic Team helps the 
school view the child as a “child-in- 
his-world,” not simply as a problem 
student. 

The teacher-nurse member of the 
Clinic Team felt that the fully-rounded 
picture of the child developed in the 
group meetings helped her to work 
more efficiently with both parents and 
medical authorities. Further, participa- 
tion in Clinic Team sessions increased 
her sense of acceptance by and iden- 
tification with the school. The regular 
clinic sessions afford real opportunity 
for personal growth and development 
to those participating. 


Cooperative Effort 
Aids Classroom Teachers 

Most classroom teachers who par- 
ticipated in Clinic Team activities as 
a result of having one or more prob- 
lem cases in their own classes are in- 
clined to praise the program enthusias- 
tically. They feel it helps them to gain 
insight into classroom problems and 
aids and supports them in conferring 
with parents. Another value, it is felt, 
is that the Clinic Team can give de- 
tailed long-range attention to individ- 
ual cases which the classroom teacher, 
because of his major preoccupation 
with whole group activities, frequently 
cannot give, even when he sees the 
need for it. 
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The adjustment teacher who func- 
tioned as a part of the Clinic Team 
began the program with some misgiv- 
ings as to its value relative to tech- 
niques already in use. Her experience, 
however, served to satisfy her that the 
time involved than well- 


Was more 


spent. A particularly valuable quality 
of this approach is that it makes clear 
to teachers that they have the aid and 
interest of others in dealing with class- 
room problems, and to parents that 
the school is vitally, meaningfully, 
their 


and continuously interested in 


children’s problems. 


Group Approach Aids 
Principal's Effectiveness 

Ultimately the principai must make 
the decisions involving these children. 
He needs facts upon which to base his 
decisions. At each Clinic Team session 
he gets all the dimensions of the prob- 
The 


subse- 


lem in addition to available facts. 


people with whom he must 
quently work in each case are at the 
same session getting the same facts, so 
a common background has been estab 
lished. Action can follow quickly when 
all people involved are simultaneously 
the the 


agreed upon approaches. 


As the the 


school, the principal's main focus 1s 


appraised of problem and 


responsible head of 
usually and properly school-centered ; 


with the Clinic Team he can share 

and 
child 
Back in his office he changes 
the 


points of view if they are in conflict. 


his concerns about an individual 
for this session be completely 
centered, 
and tries to reconcile 


hats two 


The Clinic Team lends supportive 
status to the principal and faculty. In 
one instance a pupil had done abso 
for three 


lutely no work semesters. 
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The opinion of the Clinic Team, Board 
of Education psychiatrist, and agency 


psychiatrist giving therapy indicated 
that retention of the yeungster in 


grade would be 


detrimental to him. 


Because each succeeding teacher was 
involved in the 


case the 


background, each teacher had the cour- 


and knew 


age (and that’s the right word) to 
looked like 
the 


time, the principal felt secure in his 


continue to work in what 


a hopeless situation. At same 
decision to keep promoting the young 
This the 
happy ending, the 


mester something or everything took 


ster. story, by way, has a 


for in fourth se 
hold and the pupil made a dramatic 


recovery and is proceeding satisfac 


torily. 


Involving Parents 
Sometimes Difficult 

The problem of involvement of par- 
ents in Clinic Team participation must 
he carefully considered. The roles of 
the other participants are well estab 
lished ; that of the parent is not. Many 
approach such a conference with trepi 
dation and anxiety. It is easy to forget 
that school, to many parents, is an un 
known and hence strange and fearful 
place. \ parent going into conference 
with four or five professional people 
can easily find it a traumatic experi 
ence. 

What allays parents’ fears? What ts 
it parents value in conferences of this 


What 


when they turn to the school for as 


nature 7 are they looking for 
Here 


the 


sistance ? are the reactions of 


some of parents who have been 


involved with the Clinic Team: “It is 
a good feeling to know that we can 
have outside help when we need it 


More parents (with problems about 
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their children) should go to them be- 
cause their advice is helpful.” 
“The 


people who could 


\ second parent says: team 


was composed of 
with an 
intelligent approach because they were 
not emotionally 


child. 


effort to help my son by trying to 


discuss my son's behavior 


involved with my 


| felt they were making every 


understand him.” 


Still another who had _ re- 


ceived help wrote: “I had the coopera- 


parent 


tion of a group of people trained in 
their field to assist me in the adjust- 
ment of my child both at home and at 
school. [ think their personal interest 
has helped him greatly.” 


Tone and Climate 
Are All-important 


Tone and climate, it appears, are 
all-important in involving the parent 
as a working member of the Clinic 
Team. Broadly speaking, the proper 


The 


develops a sensitivity to the feeling of 


climate grows as Clinic Team 


the parents in this situation. But being 
just cheery and pleasant is not enough 

conviviality alone can become a dead 
direction shall this 


end. In which 


pleasantness be channeled ? 


These three points, repeatedly 


stressed in parents’ reactions seem to 


suggest the answer. They valued the 


close personal attention, appreciated 


the objective viewpoints, and respected 
the specialized training of the team 
members. 


The Group Approach — 
A ~usnmary 

experience has provided some gen- 
eralizations concerning the Clinic Team 
approach which may be of use to 
others who might wish to adopt this 
system : 

1. The strength of the Clinic Team 
lies in coordination of efforts, regu- 
larity of evaluation to check progress, 


and flexibility so a change of direction 
is quickly effected if necessary. 


~-h Clinic 
Team leads to community acceptance 


properly functioning 
of the school as a place where help is 
offered. It is a positive expression of 
good community-school relations. 

3. Genuine acceptance and respect 
as equals for all concerned is neces- 
sary. The physical environment should 
match the This 
usually rules out the principal's office. 


emotional climate. 


4. The thorny problem of commu- 
the 
needs more attention. 


nication with classroom teacher 


5. Adjustment service should be 
geared more closely to the operation 
of the Utilization of 


the adjustment teacher in this fashion 


Clinic Team. 


will go far toward improving commu 


nications with the classroom teacher. 


The close observer soon discovers that the teacher’s task is not to 
implant facts but to place the subject to be learned in front of the 
learner and, through sympathy, emotion, imagination, and patience, 


to awaken in the learner the restless drive for answers and insights 


which enlarge the personal life and give it meaning. 


—Nathan M. Pusey 
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Why Public Schools Cannot 


Provide a Religious Orientation 


Inherent Problems, Legal Issues 


Make Program Impossible 


The recent policy statement of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago 
on the place of religion in the public 
merits the 
Dr. Stullken 
in his article in the October Chicago 
Schools 


through 


schools certainly serious 


discussion which invites 
Journal. A 
the 


major library will reveal the tremen- 


mere glance 


card catalogue of any 
interest on this sub- 
the National 


education Association, The American 


dous amount of 


ject. throughout years. 


Council on Education and spokesmen 


of almost every educational and_ re- 


ligious group have expressed their 


views. 
The Church 


is an eloquent 


Federation's statement 
and provocative ex- 
ample of these. Three of its four main 
recommendations are relatively non- 
controversial. They in essence suggest 
that the public school should operate 
on the highest moral plane, that sec 
tarian religion should be barred from 
the public school, that the public school 
should cooperate wherever possible 
with the Church’s program of religious 
education, and that the Church should 
support the public school’s program of 


character education. 
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@ Jerome R. Reich 


Earlier Recommendation 
ls Controversial 


One recommendation, however, is 


so controversial that it requires full 
quotation : 


The public schools have an obligation to 
include within the scope of their instruc 
tion and program such 
erations as will functional 
outcomes of life of religious faith in God 
In this student should 
have an understanding of the relationship 
of religion to personal and social experi 
ence in school life such as will contribute 
to his understanding of the 
religion in society. 
which this 


activities consid 


recognize the 


way the come to 


function of 
Seme of the ways in 


may be done are 


(a) The public schools should 


understanding 


creat 
and respect for the reli 
gious convictions of the people in the com 
munity, the nation and the world; and for 
those who have no religious faith. This 


may be done in relation to the subject 


Here is another reaction to an article 
in the October Journal which called for 
a non-sectarian but religious orientation 
in the public schools. A reaction printed 
in the March Journal raised some of the 
difficulties of such an approach but did 
not directly oppose it. This article, how- 
ever, takes the position that the sugges- 
tions in the October article are neither 
feasible, legal, nor desirable. Dr. Reich 
is principal of the Murray School. 








matter of the school’s curriculum; in so- 
cial studies; history; science; philosophy ; 
the arts; literature, including the Bible; 
and government. 


Also, 


the public school should have a 
program for the cultivation of 
intergroup understanding among its stu- 
dents of different creedal, national, cultural, 
and racial backgrounds. 


positive 


(b) The public schools should provide 
opportunities for the students to secure an 
appreciation of the churches of the local 
communities and of the world as _ signif- 
icant institutions which are helping to 
shape the life of the people and of society. 
This may be done in such courses as social 
studies, literature and art. 


(c) The public schools should system- 


atically use the situations that arise in 
the school’s life, where individuals and 
groups in the school must make choices 


involving ethical and moral significance, to 
emphasize the functional religious values 
on which such choices should be based. 

(d) The public schools should provide 
in the field of ethics and personality de- 
velopment courses which deal with moral 
and spiritual values and their functions, as 
well as with other factors involved in the 
development of good character. 

(e) The public schools may recognize 
the place of religious faith in life through 
the practice of meditation and prayer, or 
by moments of silence in which the student 
of each religious group may meditate or 
pray according to the practice of his 
Church and/or the instruction of his own 
religious leaders. 

It is the contention of this writer that 
many of the suggestions in this recom- 
mendation are already being carried 
out by the public schools of Chicago 
but that others are probably illegal, 
completely out of place, or impos- 
sible of achievement within the public 
school. 


Legal Aspects of Religion 
In the Public Schools 


()ne cannot discuss this topic prop- 
erly without paying some attention to 
deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the 


its legal aspects. Three recent 
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United States aid us in this area. In 
the Everson case (1947), which au- 
thorized New Jersey to provide free 
transportation for children attending 
parochial schools, Justice Black’s ma- 
jority decision stated (italics mine) : 
Neither [the federal or state government] 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid 
all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. Neither can force nor influence 
a person to go to or to remain away from 
church against his will or force him to 
profess a belief or disbelief in any religion. 


... No tax in any amount, large or small, 
can be levied to support any religious ac- 
tivities or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither 
a state nor the federal government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the affairs 
of any religious organizations or groups 
and vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, 
the clause against establishment of religion 
by law was intended to erect “a wall of 
separation between Church and State.” 


McCollum (1948), 
which outlawed released time instruc- 
tion in 


In the case 


public school buildings on 
school time, Justice Black again speak- 
ing for the majority reiterated that: 

. the First Amendment rests upon the 
premise that both religion and the govern- 
ment best work to achieve their lofty 
aims if each is left free from the other 
within its respective sphere. Or, as we 
said in the Everson case, the First Amend 
ment has erected a wall between Church 
and State which must be kept high and 
impregnable. 


Court Says Schools 
Cannot Assist All Religions 
Moreover, the court specifically de- 
clared that it was unable to accept the 
contention that historically the 
First Amendment was intended to for- 
bid only government preference of one 
religion over another, not an impartial 
governmental assistance of all reli- 
This interpretation 
of the First Amendment seems to for- 


gions.” “broad” 
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bid any sort of religious teaching in 
our public schools. 


The majority opinion delivered by 
Justice Douglas in the Zorach case 
(1952), however, gave encouragement 
both to those who agreed and those 
who disagreed with the above inter- 
pretation. This decision authorized re- 
leased time instruction outside public 


school buildings on school time. On 


the one hand Douglas stated: 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the First Amendment reflects the philos- 
ophy that Church and State should be 
separated. And so far as interference with 
the “free exercise” of religion and an 
“establishment” of religion are concerned, 
the separation must be complete and un- 
equivocal. The First Amendment within 
the scope of its coverage permits no ex 
ception; the prohibition is absolute 

Government may not finance religious 
groups nor undertake religious instruction 
nor blend secular and sectarian education 
nor use secular institutions to 
{italics mine] 


force 
religion on 


one 
or some any 


person. 
Yet, in a contrary vein he goes on 
to add: 


. the First Amendment, however, does 
not say that in every and all respects there 
shall be a 
State. Otherwise the state and reli- 
gion would be aliens to each other. . . . We 
find no constitutional 


separation of Church and 


which 
makes it necessary for government to be 


requirement 


hostile to religion and to throw its weight 
against efforts to widen the effective scope 
of religious influence. 


In spite of these last 


remarks | 
would agree with those experts who 
believe that the combined weight of 
these three decisions outlaws even the 
“non-sectarian” religious teaching ad- 
the 


Federation, 


vocated by Church 


The 


ignores 


Federation. 


which incidentally 


completely the opinions in 


the Everson and McCollum cases, 


ol viously does not. 
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A Question of 
Propriety and Feasibility 

Let us now shift from the question 
of legality to one of propriety and 
feasibility. 


There is no need here to review 
the development of the secular public 
Suffice it to 


say that both proponents and oppo- 


school in this country. 


nents of more religion in the public 
that it 
partly, many would say 


school agree was secularized 


y largely, be- 
cause of the evils resulting from sec- 


tarian conflict between the then exist- 
ing Protestant denominations. 


Since that time the number of these 


denominations has multiplied. It is 
true that they have enough in common 
to cooperate on a certain level in such 
organizations as the Church Federation 
and the National Council of Churches 
the U. S. A., but their 


differences largely 


of Christ in 
doctrinal remain. 
In addition, in a city like Chicago 
there are substantial groups of Roman 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox adherents, 
Jews, and out-and-out unbelievers. 
Even leaving this last group aside, 
there are sharp differences among each 
religious group’s conceptions of God 
and His relation to moral and ethical 
values. As William T. Harris, an out- 
standing United States Commissioner 
of Education, the 


“Even 
God 


plies a specific conception of Him.” In 


remarked, 
doctrine of the existence of 
the public school we stress the scien- 
tific method of inquiry and criticism. 
It would be difficult if not impossible 
to conduct discussions concerning the 
God 


mixed group of students on anything 


existence and nature of with a 


less than the college level. 
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Difficulties of School 
Prayers and Bible Study 

The same objections face the pro- 
posal for group or individual prayer. 
The Federation states at one point in 
its report that “experience has taught 
the Churches that religion expressed 
in sectarian, theological, doctrinal, dog- 
matic or ecclesiastical terms cannot be 
schools.” It 
seems incomprehensible that any 


introduced into public 
meaningful prayer would not fall into 


And 


“watered down” prayer would only be 


one or more of these classes. 


making a mockery of one of the holiest 


avenues between man and God. 


holds true con- 
Bible. It is and 
proper to study it as literature, but the 


The same criticism 
cerning the well 
Churches are really and rightfully in- 
terested in it as a great religious docu- 
\s the Illinois Supreme Court 
stated, “The Bible 


arated from its character as an inspired 


ment. 
. cannot be sep- 


hook of other 


religion any use 


would be inconsistent with its true 


character and the reverence in which 
the Scriptures are held and should be 
held.” 


\nyone who believes that the Buble 


can be taught from a_ non-sectarian 
point of view should read pages 103- 
107 of School and Church: The Amer- 
ican Way by Conrad H. Moehlman’, 
a leading Baptist educator. Here he 
describes vividly what would happen 
when 


in the classroom 


orthodoxy, 
heterodoxy, agnosticism, and atheism 


met. 

Actually, whatever phase of religion 
we discuss, we are ultimately forced 
the 


Court’s opinion that “the only means 


to agree with Illinois Supreme 


of preventing sectarian instruction in 
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the schools is to exclude altogether 
religious instruction. 

Another insuperable problem that 
confronts the Federation’s proposals 
is, in my opinion, the background of 
our teachers. Most of them have a 
definite religious affiliation and a mi- 
nority subscribe to no form of religion. 
It is almost inevitable that, in teaching 
about God and religion, teachers will 
be influenced by their own denomina- 


tional preferences. 


Varied Backgrounds of 
Teachers Will Cause Conflicts 
Conflict is almost certain to arise be 
tween the varying interpretations of 
teachers and children. Certain children 
will be unable to accept any interpreta- 
tion differing from the dogma of their 
church — nor 1s there any reason why 
Other 
tedly a minority, will be 


they should. 


children, admit- 
unable to 
accept any religious instruction — nor 
is there any reason why they should. 


\lmost everyone who has written 
on this subject concludes that, if re- 
ligion were introduced into the public 
school, our present teachers would need 
in-service 


a tremendous amount of 


training. Future teachers would have 
to take special “methods” courses in 
religion such as they now take in read- 
ing or arithmetic. One wonders who 
is to give this training? More impor- 
tant, and even more dangerous, teacher 
certification boards would almost  in- 
evitably have to take cognizance of a 
candidate’s 


outlook. 


religious knowledge and 
Comment on the ramifications 


of such an eventuality is superfluous ! 


'1New York, Harper & Bros., 1944. 
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Should We Force 
Religion on Non-Believers? 
Proponents of the Church Federa- 
tion’s plan might still answer that ap- 
proximately half the children in public 
school receive no formal religious edu- 
cation at all. 
that the public school should, to some 


Therefore they believe 


lesser or 
lack. 


\s people interested in 


greater extent, supply this 


education 
and religion, we may deplore this con- 
dition but neither we nor the clergy 
have the moral or legal right to force 
‘non -denominational” 


religion, even 


religion upon a “captive audience” 
whose parents apparently care little 
about or actively oppose it. Professor 
F. Ernest Johnson, though a leading 
advocate of religion in public educa- 
tion, stll felt it mandatory to warn, “I 
am very much afraid of committing 
the school officially to the proposition 
that all good Americans should believe 
in God.” 

One might also question whether the 


policy suggested by the Federation 


would not actually hurt organized re- 


The A. C. E. The 


Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 


ligion. report on 
tion, one of the outstanding pronounce- 
field, the 
so-called “common. religious 


ments in this fact 


that 


stresses 
this 
core” is “unrealistic and objectionable 
from a religious point of view as well 
as on educational grounds.” In _ re- 
sponse to a sort of “Gresham's Law’”’ 
such a debilitated “non-sectarian” pub 
lic school version of 


religion might 


drive more people from the “real” 


religion available only through one’s 


home or church. 
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\s we have already noted many par- 
ents are not sending their children to 
church schools now. This trend might 
only be accentuated if other parents 
were able to salve their consciences by 
claiming that the public school was 
their children’s 
Surely, this would 


now taking care of 


religious needs. 


deal the churches a near-mortal blow. 


Secular Nature of Schools Does 
Not Make Them Anti-religion 
Our public schools are secular, not 
because of any sinister plot on the part 
of school men, but because they are a 
branch of a secular state which in turn 
came into being because of the over- 
the 


people. The school is neutral in mat 


whelming demand of \merican 
ters of religion, not because it Opposes 
it, but because it feels a responsibility 
to protect the religious preferences and 
feelings of its students. Only because 
of this has it been able to serve as a 
(if not the) unifying agency in our 
nation. During this same period or 
ganized religion, too, has flourished as 
never before. 

If we can agree that the public 
school and the Church have mutually 
benefitted from our system of separa 
tion of Church and State; that religion 
is not ignored in the public school; 
that character education is one of ow 
major curricular goals; that racial and 
religious understanding is actively fos 
tered; then may we respectfully plead 
that with its attendant 


any change, 


dangers of sectarianism and divisive 


ness, be cooperatively opposed by 


religious, educational, and lay leaders 








Tips for Teachers 


e Using News Stories 


e Making Transparencies 


Using Current Events 
In the Classroom 

In the social studies there is a press- 
ing need to develop interest in and 
understanding of the rapid changes oc- 
life. 
aware of the news of the day is a 


curring in contemporary To be 
matter of great importance to all 
citizens, young and old. The fact that 
we have such rapid means of communi- 
cation at our fingertips, i.e., radio, 
newspapers, television, should not lead 
us to relegate the study of current 
events to an insignificant place in the 
classroom of today. 

To vary the approach of the class- 
room teacher and to develop critical, 
thoughtful readers, the following 
method, tested in upper grade situa- 
tions, is presented. Briefly outlined, it 
is as follows: 

1. Selection of a major news item 
2. Preparation of background material. 
3. Silent and oral reading of item. 


4. Class discussion of 
ground material 


item and back 
5. Formulation of answers to the ques 


tions—who, what, where, when, and why 


6. Follow-up in the form of cartoons, 
editorials, columns, pictures, maps, graphs, 
additional news items, individual study and 
reports 

7. Concluding bulletin-board activities. 

8. Review of original material 
The 


readily available in almost all instances 


current events source most 


is the daily newspaper. 


During the 
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introductory phase of this 


type of 
study, teacher guidance in the selection 
of the news item to be studied is essen- 
tial ; the 
selection is possible, even preferable, 


later in semester, student 
as it may be one means of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the method. The 
introductory preparation by the teacher 
to provide the needed background in- 
formation and the 
class to the actual reading of the news 
item. 


motivates directs 


Class reading of the article may be 
followed by a discussion during which 
difficult terms and concepts are clari- 
fied. As the class discussion proceeds, 
the 
who, what, where, when, 


attention directed to five basic 
questions 
and why—results in the framing of sen- 
sible answers. Skills acquired in the 
area of written composition are drawn 
upon for this phase of the work. Newly 
acquired knowledge of people in the 
news and geographical locations will 
students to the vital 


enable answer 


questions. 


The original news story can usually 
be supplemented by means of pictures, 
cartoons, graphs, editorials, columns, 
letters the 


l‘urther interest can be engendered by 


and written by readers. 
asking students to bring to class any 
the 


topic but differing in form or presen- 


additional information related to 


tation. In this way, the current events 
lesson develops, over a period of time, 
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into a detailed study of the various 
newspaper sections and the function of 
sach section. 

For intellectually gifted students, the 
opportunity is present to deepen and 
broaden personal knowledge of the 
topic by delving into a study of aspects 
of the news story. Oral reports and 
debates growing out of information 
gained as a result of individual study 
provide the gifted student an oppor- 
tunity to think through, organize, and 
share his material with the entire class. 
Supplementary materials, readings, 
reference books, radio and television 
programs are just a few of the many 
sources to which the gifted student 
may be directed during his individual 
study of a topic. 

Additional use of the many news- 
paper and magazine articles that will 
the may 
result in bulletin boards that will take 
on a new look. Headlines, pictures, 


be brought into classroom 


magazine covers, news articles, class 
work, and written reports enhance the 
this 
type of current events study is under- 
taken. 


classroom bulletin board when 


The length of time devoted to one 
topic depends upon the nature of the 
topic itself as well as the interest of 
the group. Study time differs as news 
items differ and the class soon recog 
nizes the need to move on to a new 
story. If a thorough understanding has 
heen developed, recurrence of the news 
story will provide a means of review 
class discussion 


during subsequent 


periods. Nearing the end of the study, 


it is wise to review the five questions 


and answers in the light of future 


developments. If a current events note- 


hook is carefully organized, a semester 
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and yearly review will aid the student 
in interpretation of the news. 

With approach, the 
social studies teacher uses the news of 
the 
citizens who may be part of tomor- 


this type of 


today to develop the minds of 


row’s news. 
LORRAINE LAVIGNE, PRINCIPAL 
Marsu-TAytor SCHOOLS 


Making Transparencies 
From Magazine Pictures 


Magazines have for many years 
been a good source of pictures to be 
method 


of use for such pictures is to convert 


used as teaching aids. A new 
them into transparencies, as described 
in this teaching tip. 

These transparencies can be pre 
sented to the class by many means. 
Small pictures or sections of larger 
pictures can be sandwiched between 
glass plates to make 314 x 4 inch lan- 
tern 


slides. can be 


Large pictures 
framed with white board and placed 
the 


around classroom. 


Similarly, 
framed transparencies can be placed 
over the windows to create a stained 
vlass effect. One class used these trans 
parencies to re-cover a lamp shade, 
binding the pictures to the shade frame 
with lanyard-like rope edging. 

To make effective transparencies the 
teacher needs no special skills and few 
materials. Except for a soft, three-inch 
paint brush, all items may be secured 
through Board of Education supply 
channels. These materials include thin 
acetate sheets (.005 


weight), which 


are much like cellophane; rubber 


cement; thinner for rubber cement; 


and clear plastic cement. 
exercised when 


Care should be 


selecting pictures to be used. Use only 
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pictures from magazines printed on 
(Life, Look, and 


“slick” magazines). The paper 


clay coated paper 
other 
can be tested by rubbing a moistened 
finger firmly over an unprinted area 
of the paper. If it is clay coated, a 
off on 
finger. The pictures must be of the 


white residue will come your 
best quality. They should be clear and 
sharply focused. If in color all the 
colors should be in register (forming 
a single image rather than overlapping 
images of each color). A margin should 
he left on all sides of the picture for 
easier handling. 

\ sheet of .005 acetate should be 
made rough by rubbing it on one side 
with fine steel wool or sandpaper. Wipe 
off the dust that with a 


cloth. Roughing the acetate makes the 


results soft 
picture adhere better. 

The rough side of the acetate and 
the face side of the picture should both 
be coated with a free-flowing rubber 
cement acquired by mixing equal parts 
soft 


brush, coat the surfaces with a fast 


of cement and thinner. Using a 


even stroke, being sure not to go over 
any areas once they are covered. Make 
certain that you cover the entire sur- 
face of both the picture and the ace- 
tate. Now, let both the acetate and the 


picture dry for seven to fifteen minutes. 


the rubber 
cement as you apply it to the surface, 


dip only half the length of the brush 


fo avoid bubbles in 


bristles into the cement. Do not wipe 


the excess cement from the brush; let 
it drain from one corner of the brush. 


Joining the two cemented surfaces 
must be done with great care to pre- 
vent bubbles and wrinkles. When the 
suriaces are dry, carefully place them 
together in the 


following manner. 


Holding the acetate in the air over the 
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picture with the cemented side down, 
bend two opposite edges up and to- 
gether; then place the curved lower 
portion across the center of the pic- 
ture. Carefully lower one side and then 
the other down onto the picture. Rub 
the back of the picture with the back 
of a comb or other hard object to in- 
sure proper adhesion of the two sur- 
faces. If bubbles should occur, punc- 
ture them from the picture side with 
a sharp pin and rub down. Be sure to 
rub the entire surface, rubbing in both 
vertical and horizontal directions. 


Removing the paper from the ace- 
tate will leave the original picture in 
transparent form on the acetate. This 
is done by soaking the sandwich of 
paper, cement, and acetate in cool 
water containing a small amount of 
detergent. The soaking will take up 
to 30 minutes, the actual time depend- 


ing on the type of paper used. 


After soaking, test to see if the paper 
is free by gently pulling from a corner. 
If the paper is free it will pull away 
easily, leaving the picture on the ace- 
After the 
gently swab the surface of the picture 


tate. paper is removed, 
with wet cotton to remove the clay 
that remains on the picture. If small 
bits of paper still cling to the picture 
remove them by rubbing with the tip 
of your finger. 

To complete the process, blot the 
the 
and permit it to dry. Drying should 
When the 


transparency is completely dry, spray 


excess water from transparency 


take at least ten minutes. 
the picture with a crystal-clear plastic 
spray to give the picture a durable 
back surface. 

NATHAN I, GINSBURG 


3LAINE SCHOOL 
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News in Education 


Summer Offerings at 
Chicago Teachers College 

The eight-week summer session of 
Chicago Teachers College for 1959 will 
be conducted at both the South Campus 
and North (Sabin) Campus from June 
29 to August 21. Since it is tuition- 
free, the involved. in the 
summer session are fees of $10.00 for 
a full program or $1.50 per credit hour 
for a part-time program. 


only costs 


Course offerings during the summer 
are intended to the 
following persons : 


session serve 


1. Teachers who wish to take courses in 
order to qualify in another teaching field 
or who wish to take refresher courses. 


2. Individuals 


who wish to meet State 
or Chicago certification requirements or 
who _ hold certificates to teach 
and wish to continue their preparation for 


such an examination. 


temporary 


3. Regularly enrolled students who have 
credit deficiencies, who wish to 
lighter during the regular 
or who wish to complete graduation 
requirements in fewer than four years. 


carry a 


load session, 


4. Students interested in the graduate 
programs and offerings. 

5. Two- 
the college 


and three-year graduates of 
who wish to complete the 
fourth year of work toward the bachelor 
of education degree. 

6. New applicants for admission to the 
college. 
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@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


\s in the past, a special feature this 
summer will be a program in outdoor 
science education presented by the Chi 
cago Teachers College in cooperation 
with the Forest 
Cock County. 


District of 
field studies 
for teachers will be offered at Camp 


Preserve 
Practical 


Sagawau for two four-week periods, 
June 29 to July 24 and July 27 to 
August 21. The four courses are listed 
in the summer schedule. It is possibl 
to register for one, two, three, cr fou 
courses. Residence at the camp will not 
be available this summer. 

Copies of the schedule of classes and 
full information regarding registration 
from the Registrat 
of the South Campus at 6800 Stew 
art Avenue, Chicago 21 (ABerdeen 
4-3900); or the North Campus at 
2216 West Hirsch Street, Chicago 22 
(HUmboldt 6-1040). 


can be obtained 


Following is a tentative listing ot 
course offerings and their credit hour 
300 
above offer graduate credit to qualified 


values. Courses numbered and 
students. Courses marked with an (*) 
offered at both campuses; thos 
marked by a dagger (7) are offered 
at the North Campus only. Those with 
out special marks are offered only at 


the South Campus. 


are 
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Art 


#123 
*124 
+204 
+310 


Basic Visual Design (2) 
Advanced Visual Design (3) 
Laboratory in Art Education (1) 
Art Appreciation (3) 


Business 


259 Salesmanship (3) 

260 Office Machines (3) 

282. Industrial Organization and 
Management (3) 


Education 
*238 Philosophy and Organization of 
American Public Education (4) 
263 History of American Education (3) 
264 Philosophy of Education (3) 
*286 Elementary School Classroom 
Management (3) 
317EMH Special Class Methods for Edu- 
cable Mentally Handicapped (2) 
323 Educational Research and 
Evaluation (3) 
Principles of Curriculum 
Construction (3) 
Curriculum Materials and 
Practices (3) 
Introduction to Group Dynamics (3) 
June 29 - July 24, only. 
Evaluation of Instruction (3) 
Education of the Gifted Child (3) 
July 27 - August 21, only. 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 
Psychology of Elementary School 
Subjects (3) 
Human Relations in the Elementary 
School (3) 
13 Methods of Teaching the School 
Curriculum to the Deaf (4) 
Seminar in Human Relations (3) 


pa | 
+424 


KgP Education 


108KgP Childhood Education (3) 
225KgP Language Arts in the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Grades (4) 
Teaching Reading in the 
Primary Grades (3) 


227K gP 
228KgP Play and Rhythmic Expression 
(2) 

Art and Crafts in the Kinder 
garten-Primary Grades (2) 
Principles and Methods of Kin- 
dergarten - Primary Education | 
(3) 

June 29 - July 24, only. 
Principles and Methods of Kin 
dergarten - Primary 
II (3) 

At North Campus 
August 21, only. 


229K gP 


1266K gP 


*267KgP 


Education 


July 27 


Student Teaching 


243DO0 Student Teaching of Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Children (3) 
Student Teaching of Educable 
Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren (3) 

Student Teaching Seminar, 
Deaf-Oral (1) 

Student Teaching Seminar, 
Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren (1) 

Student Teaching and Seminar 
(6) 


243EMH 


265DO 


265EMH 
295Elem 


English and Speech 
English 


*116 American Literature (3) 
119 Composition I (3) 
120 Composition II (3) 
*123 Introduction to Literature (3) 
*202 Children’s Literature (3) 
*206 Teaching of the Language Arts in 
the Elementary School (3) 
208 Literature for Children in the 
Primary Grades (3) 
Problems in Schools Journalism 
I (1) 
Problems in School Journalism 
II (1) 
Problems in Schools Journalism 
III (1) 
Reading Methods and Materials for 
Educable Mentally Handicapped (2) 
Readings in Contemporary 
Literature (3) 
312 American English (3) 
§ Diagnosis and Remediation in Cases 
of Reading Disability (3) 
4319 Studies in American Literature (3) 
326 Studies in Romantic Literature (3) 


Speech 


101 Fundamentals of Speech (2) 
102 Voice and Articulation (2) 
302 Principles of Speech Correction (3) 
304 Auditory Training and the Use of 
Hearing Aids (2) 
Phonetics (3) 
Methods of Teaching Speech 
Reading (3) 
Speech Improvement in_ the 
Classroom (2) 


Industrial Arts 


*106 Elementary Industrial Arts (2) 
*264 Crafts (3) 

270 Plastics (3) 

272 Ceramics (3) 

273 Metal (3) 
*274. Wood (3) 
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275 Electricity (3) 

301 Study and Use of Plastics (3) 

302 Study and Use of Ceramics (3) 

303 Study and Use of Metals (3) 

304 Study and Use of Woods (3) 

306 Study and Use of Electricity (3) 

307 Study and Use of Graphic Arts (3) 

357 Industrial Arts for Educable 
Mentally Handicapped (3) 


Industrial Education 


205 General Drafting (3) 

206 Machine Drafting (3) 

211 Architectural Drafting (3) 

260 Electric Shop (3) 

265 Metal Shop (3) 

270 Print Shop (3) 

275 Wood Shop (3) 

302 Supervision of Industrial 
Education (3) 

304 Modern Industries (3) 

308 Curriculum Development in 
Industrial Education (3) 
Content Method of 
Arts (3) 
Content and 
Vocational 


and Industrial 


Method of 
Education (3) 
Industrial Education 


(Hours and credit by arrangement). 


Industrial 


Seminar in 


Library Science 

251 Processing of Library Materials (3) 

258 The Library As an Information 
Center (3) 

351 Audio-Visual Education (3) 

401 Reading of Young 
Library 
(3) 

453 Communication and the School 
Library (3) 


People (3) 
Materials for Adolescents 


456 Story Telling and Folk Literature(3) 


Mathematics 


*103 College Mathematics (5) 
151 College Algebra (3) 
152 Trigonometry (3) 

*204 Methods of Teaching 
Grades 3-8 (3) 
Recent Trends in Mathematics (3) 
July 29- July 24, only. 

Calculus III (3) 

Elementary Number Theory and Its 
History (3) 


Arithmetic 


7302 


Repertoire and Conducting (2) 
Fundamentals of Music (3) 
Teaching Music in Grades 3, 4, and 
c (2 


» (2) 
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206 Understanding and Appreciation (2) 
208 Teaching Music in 
Grades 1 and 2 (2) 


NATURAL SCIENCES 
Biological Science 
107 Biological Science I (3) 
*108 Biological Science II (3) 
*201 Microbiology and 
Physiology (4) 
Aquatic Biology I (2) 
Summer Flora I (2) 


Kindergarten, 


Human 


$312 
$359 


Botany 


151 Plant Morphology (3) 
$351 Local Flora (3) 


Physical Science 


101 Physical Science I (3) 
102. Physical Science II (3) 


Physiology 


4301 Advanced Human Physiology (3) 


Science 


*208 The Teaching of Elementary Science, 
Grades 3-8 (3) 

Seminar in Research and/or Special 
Projects (5) 


*403 


Zoology 


151 General Zoology (3) 
$352 Ornithology (3) 
354 Invertebrate Zoology (3) 


Physical Education 


4113 Physical Fitness II (1) 
*115 Badminton (1) 

116 Golf (1) 

*127 
*204 
*206 


Recreational Games (1) 
Health Education (1) 
First Aid and Safety (1) 


Psychology 
*110 


*205 


General Psychology (3) 

Introduction to Child Development 

(3) 

*206 Educational Psychology (3) 

305 Psychology of Exceptional Children 
(2) 

*306 Mental Hygiene (2) 

308 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 

309° Mental Measurement (3) 

317. Psychology of the Mentally 
Handicapped (3) 

4318 Psychology of Personality (3) 

406 Individual Projects in Mental 

Deficiency (5) 


tThese courses offered at Camp Sagawau 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Geography 
104 World Regional Geography (3) 
304 Geography of North America (3) 

History 
*103 
*203 
* 309 


Western Civilization, 1600- (4) 
American History, 1865- (3) 
United States As a World 
1914- (3) 


Power, 


Political Science 
202 American Political Scene (3) 
+203 American National Government (3) 
304 Contemporary 
Relations (3) 


International 


Science 
Methods of Teaching the Social 
Sciences (2) 


Social 
*203 


Sociology 
*201 Social Dynamics (3) 
302. The Urban Community (3) 


Exceptional Children’s Week 
To Be Observed in May 


Daley has proclaimed the 
week of May 10, 1959, as Exceptional 
Children’s Week. 

The exceptional child is one who is 
orthopedically handicapped, deaf, hard 
of hearing, speech handicapped, blind, 
partially sighted, socially maladjusted, 
or mentally retarded. Since Chicago’s 


Mayor 


program in special education is un- 
equalled, an objective of the special 
week is to inform citizens of the capac- 
ities and potentials of handicapped 
children. This, it is hoped, will be 
achieved by the Chicago Council for 
IXxceptional Children during the week 
of May 10 by publicity in all media 
and through Open House programs in 
special schools (private, parochial, and 
public). These activities will indicate 
the scope of the teaching techniques and 
the accomplishments of students in all 
fields. They will be climaxed on Sat- 
urday evening, May 16, at Medinah 


Temple by a mass exhibit of work 


being done for and by children who 
are handicapped physically, mentally, 
or emotionally. 
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Exceptional Children’s Week is be- 
ing sponsored by the Chicago Council 
for Exceptional Children, a chapter of 
the Council for Exceptional Children, 
and the Illinois Association for the 
Education of Exceptional Children. 
The council is composed of the 1,100 
Chicago teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren. The Medinah Shrine is co-spon- 
sor for this year’s weekly observance. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Miss Nedra Ott, 2035 N. Moblie 
Avenue, Chicago 39. 


Materials Center Features 
Children’s Books in Spanish 

The recent emphasis upon the teach- 
ing of Spanish both in high schools 
and elementary schools and the influx 
of Spanish-speaking students in certain 
elementary schools, has created a tre- 
mendous need for Spanish-English 
materials. 

The Materials Center of the Chicago 
Teachers College (South Campus) has 
in its collection of fiction, non-fiction, 
and textbooks a sampling of books 
written in Spanish, ten of which are 
story books contributed by Pequeno 
Paquete, S. A., Spanish Material Serv- 
ice of Coral Gables, Florida. The 
center also has representative copies 
of approved Spanish elementary text- 
books. 

These books may be examined by 
teachers trying to locate elementary 
Spanish books and games. 


Special Summer Offerings 
At University of Chicago 

The University of Chicago an- 
nounces several workshops and con- 
ferences of particular interest to teach- 
offered during the 1959 
Summer Session. 


The seventh 


ers to be 


annual workshop in 
reading will be held from July 6 
through July 31. The twenty-second 
annual reading conference will be held 
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the preceding week so that workshop 
members may attend both if they wish. 

Workshop members will meet at 
appropriate times with the entire work- 
shop staff, discussing topics of general 
interest. In addition, sub-groups will 
be formed and assigned to one staff 
member, and will meet daily. Activities 
will include demonstra- 
tions, observation, guided reading, and 
reports. Areas to be probed will de- 
pend upon the problems which each 
participant wishes to solve. 


discussions, 


The fourth annual workshop in lan- 
guage arts will be held during the 
period August 3 to 21, following the 
workshop in reading. The language 
arts work is open to classroom teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators and 
will be centered on the general theme, 
“Developing Writing Abilities.” While 
much of the emphasis will be at the 
elementary level, there will be oppor- 
tunity to explore writing problems in 
the high school and college. 

Finally, the twenty-fourth annual 
conference of the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School will be 
held from August 10 to 12, and will 
deal with the subject “New Definitions 
of School Library Service.” Outstand- 
ing authorities in the field of school 
administration and teaching on both 
the elementary and secondary school 
levels, as well as distinguished speakers 
in the field of librarianship, will discuss 
changing objectives in education and 
their implications for school library 
service. 


Enrollments Up in 

Colleges and Universities 
Dr. 

emeritus ol 


Raymond Walters, president 
the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has just completed his thirty- 
ninth annual enrollment survey of the 
nation’s colleges and universities. The 
944 univer- 
sities, four-year colleges, and techno- 


study covers accredited 


logical and other schools 


represent- 
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ing approximately 1,000 separate 
campuses. He finds 1,828,669 full-time 
students, a total up 4.1 per cent over 
that of 1957; and a grand total of 
2,531,755 up 5.4 per cent over 1957 
figures. 

An unexpectedly high rise of 7.1 per 
cent in full-time freshmen accounts for 
much of the 4.1 per cent upturn in the 
full-time student figure. With the ex 
ception of the engineering freshmen 
total, which shows a decrease of 7.6 
per cent, other categories of full-time 
freshmen show increases as follows: 
teachers colleges and university educa 
tion departments, up 18.6 per cent ; arts 
and sciences, up 8.7 per cent; com 
merce and business administration, up 
+ per cent; and agriculture, up 1.9 per 
cent. 

There were 4.4 per cent more stu- 
dents enrolled in public universities 
where instructional and living expenses 
are relatively low; 0.7 per cent fewer 
students in 52 private universities ; 4.8 
per cent more students in 572 inde 
pendent four-year arts and_ sciences 
colleges; 0.9 per cent more students 
in 61 independent technological in- 
stitutions; and 11.2 per cent more 
students in 134 independent teachers 
colleges. 

In full-time enrollment, the ten larg 
est institutions are: California, 43,478; 
State University of New York, 30,772; 
College of the City of New York, 
29,279; Minnesota, 26,568; Michigan 
(Ann Arbor), 23,506; Illinois, 22,279 ; 

21,498; Wisconsin, 21,440; 
State, 21,399; and Michigan 
(least Lansing), 19,597. 


Texas, 
Ohio 
state 


Publication Emphasizes 
Quality in Education 


In a recently-published booklet en 
titled ‘How Good Are Your Schools ?”’, 
William G. 


of the National Education Association, 


Carr, executive secretary 
makes the following statements : 
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for the 
sasically, 
in the last century, the battle of quan- 
tity has been won. There are many 
skirmishes and rear-guard actions to 
come, but the principle of exten- 
sive and universal education is firmly 


frontier in education 
next twenty years is quality. 


“Our 


established. 

“As quantity was the primary goal 
for the past century, so will quality be 
our chief aim for the next. We have 
been that every child get 
Now we must ask how 
much each child gets out of school.” 


concerned 
into school. 


Copies of the booklet may be or- 
dered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Offer Guidance for 
Would-Be West Pointers 


Educators and guidance counselors 
in Illinois desiring admissions infor- 
mation on the United States Military 
Academy, now have a personal con- 
tact at West Point. Captain Clinton 
Granger, Jr., has been named as the 
admissions officer for the Fifth Army 
area which includes Illinois and twelve 
neighboring His address is 
Admissions USMA, West 
Point, N. Y. 


Members of this newly established 


states. 
Division, 


division are prepared to answer ques 
tions on admissions requirements and 
procedure, to informational 
material for guidance use, and to ar- 


supply 


range for Academy participation in 


secondary school guidance activities. 


New Data Concerning 
Children and Working Mothers 


Concern was expressed recently by 


Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, over cen- 
sus figures which show that 400,000 


American children under 
must care for themselves 
mothers work. 


age twelve 
while their 


This census bureau report was the 
result of a special survey covering ar- 
rangements made by working mothers 
for the care of their children during 
May, 1958, the sampling month. Of 
the 400,000 children, the census takers 
found that 138,000 are less than ten 
years old. 

The Children’s Bureau, a section of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, suggests that communi- 
ties confronted with the problem of 
young children uncared for while their 
mothers work should move at once to 
provide day-care programs since “these 
children are most apt to fall prey to 
accidents or harmful influences.” 

Particularly important is the analytic 
judgment expressed in the report that 
very young children, especially those 
under three years of age, should not 
be cared for in groups. The survey 
shows that 24,000 children under three 
and 67,000 three and five 
years of age were under group care. 
These children “need individual atten- 
tion from their mothers or from a 
mother substitute, during this period 
sO important in life 
patterns.” 

The that 2,873,000 
mothers were working full time during 
the period studied. Of their 6,665,000 
children, 5,073,000 were under twelve 


between 


forming their 


survey shows 


years of age. 

Of the 5,073,000, one in thirteen or 
approximately 400,000 must look out 
for himself during various periods. In 
the ten- and eleven-year age group, one 
in five is without care. 

The study found that nearly one in 
four of the working mothers had 
children who were under six years old. 
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Periodicals 


“Effects of a Revised School Program 
on Potential Delinquents.” By Paul Hoover 
Bowman. The Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March, 1959. 


The Quincy experiment, which is 
attempting to prevent maladjustment 
and to develop special talents of chil- 
dren, is now in the seventh year of a 
ten-year program. One phase of the 
project has been the development of 
a special program to determine whether 
the school years could be made a profit- 
able rather than a defeating experi- 
ence for potential delinquents. For this 
purpose experimental class rooms were 
set up two years The special 
educational program for these pupils 
differed in several the 
regular program. 


ago. 


ways from 


First of all, from one-half to three- 
fourths of the school day was spent 
with one teacher who knew them well, 
was sympathetic with them, and made 
every effort to make school pleasant 
and to provide learning experiences in 
which they could find some success. 
Another feature of the program was 
the provision for considerable variety 
in learning experiences, such as audio- 
visuals, field trips, work experiences, 
and projects. Practical materials, such 
as newspapers, mail-order catalogs, and 
magazines were used more than text- 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


hooks. Also, since the pupils were 
helow average ability, the learning was 
set at a slow pace. 

The first results of the special pro 
gram have been promising enough to 
warrant the organization of similar 
groups at each grade level in the junior 
and senior high school. In addition an 
experimental classroom has been estab 
lished at the first grade level in one 
elementary school. 


“The Influence of Religious Education 
Upon The Development of Children’s 
Moral Ideas.” By F. H. Hilliard. The 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
February, 1959. 


Apart from the writer’s pilot study 
of the influence of religious education 
upon the development of children’s 
moral ideas, the article draws upon the 
results of other similar investigations 
which have been made during the past 
three decades. Generally, findings of 
the various investigations suggest that 
at the beginning of adolescence, while 
some of the earlier ideas about God's 
“punishment” of wrong-doing have 
been rejected by most children, the 
majority continue to believe that God 
upholds the moral law or ideal. Some 
adolescents and adults retain the basic 
belief that moral attitudes and deci- 
sions should be determined in the light 
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of religious beliefs. In some way also 
the majority of adolescents and adults 
believe that religion can and should 
help one to live a morally good life, 
but not all in this group believe that 
religion is essential for living a morally 


good life. 


According to the writer, the most 
important general conclusion drawn 
from the survey that 
while the “majority of adolescents 
experience considerable dissatisfaction 


seemed to be 


in regard to earlier ideas and teaching 
about the devine ‘sanctions’ of moral- 
ity, they continue to look to religious 
education and religion itself to assist 
them in the development and main- 
tenance of their and 
Therefore, it 
seemed logical that religious education 


moral ideals 


standards of conduct.” 
which deals effectively, in middle and 
later adolescence particularly, with the 
application of religious moral prin- 
ciples to current problems is most likely 
to meet with an interested response. 


“Remedial Reading Pays Dividends in 
the Junior High School.” By Carla S. 
Turner. The English Journal, March, 1959. 

The 


successful 


detail a 
remedial 


article describes in 
program in read- 
ing which was initiated at Sarasota, 
Florida, in 1957. The outline of estab- 
Aished procedures should prove most 
helpful to others planning 
reading programs. 


remedial 
One particularly 
promising feature was the successful 
endeavor to make the remedial reading 
program tie in with the work 
being done in the subject-matter fields. 


class 


\t the end of the year significant 


gains were made in vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and speed. However, other 


which con- 
sidered to be most important. These 
were manifested in the accomplish- 
ments of individual pupils in over- 
coming specific reading difficulties. For 


gains were made were 
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example, included among the ten listed 
improvements or: accomplishments, 
nervous pupils lost the dread of read- 
ing aloud individually, lip readers were 
cured, stutterers fear of 
reading aloud, and great improvement 
was registered in 
mathematics and science. 


overcame 


such subjects as 


“Plan—Only Once—For A Substitute.” 
By Dwight W. Allen. California Journal of 
Secondary Education, March, 1959. 


To carry out a prescribed lesson 1s 
very often difficult for the one-day 
substitute teacher. Although 
are carefully planned by competent 
teachers, the author reports that sub- 
stitutes are rarely able to execute the 
lesson plan effectively and thus they 
achieve little more than minimal stand- 
ards of discipline in what turns out 


lessons 


to be a baby-sitting session. It is sug 
gested that since most teacher absences 
are of short duration, it is far better 
to ask teachers to plan a single lesson 
for each different class on a brief topic 
which may be used out of sequence at 
any time. Such filed 
along with a copy of the seating chart 
the 


lessons can be 


for the class in room or in the 


main office. 


The types of lessons can vary widely. 
In elementary classes special activities 
periods can be planned, stories selected, 
games outlined, and drills duplicated 
for the pupils involved. In almost any 
subject a review drill would be appro- 
priate. On the high school level the 
special lesson is equally appropriate in 
the various subject areas. In fact, the 
choice is even more varied. 


At either level the type of lesson 1s 
limited only by the imagination of the 
teacher. Variety is possible not only in 
the selection of topics but in the teach- 
ing method itself. These suggested 
self-contained lessons, out of sequence 
as they are, are nevertheless relevant 
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to the objectives and content of the 
course. This type of substitute lesson 
plan is recommended either on an in- 
dividual teacher basis or on an overall 


school basis. 


“High School Seniors Try Teaching.” 
By Robert J. Swan. The Journal of Teacher 
Education, March, 1959. 

A high teacher orientation 
section, organized in the fall of 1954, 
has played an active part in the allevia- 


school 


tion of the teacher shortage in Minne- 


sota. In this 


orientation 
to teaching as a vocational goal, the 


program of 


high school student spends six weeks 
learning a psychological vocabulary, 
facts about individual differences, and 
the techniques of classroom observa- 
tion. The next twelve weeks the stu- 
dent assists two different teachers at 
two different levels, ranging anywhere 
from kindergarten through ninth 
grade. The general experiences during 
this period correspond to a_ limited 
the experiences 
shared by student teachers in the con- 


degree to kinds of 
ventional teacher education programs. 
Following the assistantship experience 
the 
with 


for an interview 


the 


student 
the 


returns 
teacher of orientation 
course to evaluate his experience in 
relation to his vocational goals. 

The 
seem, up to the point of actual class- 
room teaching. Permitting the student 


program has merit, it would 


to teach would tend to obscure the true 
intention of the program, and certainly, 
if widely adopted, such practices would 
lower the standards in the teaching 
profession. In a period of shortages, 
money, and teachers, the temptation 
would be strong to utilize the moni- 
torial features of this program to pro- 
vide an inexpensive teaching force of 
high school students. 
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“Children’s Concepts of Justice: A Com- 
parison with the Piaget Data.” By Dolores 
Durkin. Child Development, March, 1959. 

This study, following Piaget’s pro- 
cedure as described in his The Moral 
Judgment of the Child, attempted to 
arrive at children’s concepts of justice 
“regarding one’s person through their 
responses to questions about story 
situations which depict possible vio- 
lations of justice.’”” The 101 boys and 
girls in grades 2, 5, and 8 were selected 
because the age-groups corresponded 
to Piaget’s “three great periods” in 
the development of the sense of justice 
in the child. The following  story- 
situation was presented to the children : 

1. One day when they were out at recess 

Sennett hit Van. What Van 
do? Why? 

What if Van hit Bennett back and 
gave him a push besides? What would 
you think about that? Why? 


should 


“Adla” and “Hannah” were substi 
tuted in the version for girls. 

The the 
subjects were examined in order to 


responses of middle-class 


identify possible developmental trends 
in kinds of proposed solutions and to 


compare these trends with those sug 


gested by Piaget. The function of in 
telligence was also considered. 

The findings in the present study 
reported fe 
lationship between chronological age 


substantiated Piaget's 
and justice concepts but not his specific 
proposal that acceptance of reciprocity 
as a justice-principle increases with 
age. Also supported were Piaget's 
findings concerning the emergence of 
This 


was brought out when older children 


“equity” with increase in age. 


tended to show concern for possible 
mitigating factors in the situation. The 
role of intelligence in moral-judgment 
development, however, remained un 
defined. 
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“The Fallacy of the Zonal Concepts of 
Climates.” By Gary S. Dunbar and 
Charles F. Lane. Social Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1959. 


The authors, geographers, discuss 
the inaccuracies of the age-old zonal 
concepts of climates which still linger 
in elementary geography. Since the 
early Greeks, climate and latitude have 
been used synonymously. Geographers 
divided the earth into the Torrid, Tem- 
perate, and Frigid Zones. Accumu- 
lated geographic knowledge over the 
years has proven this strict correlation 
of climate and latitude to be inaccu- 
rate. Today, although geographers and 
others accept the fact that there is a 
logical and more or less symmetrical 
arangement of world climates, the true 
classification falls far short of the 
symmetry indicated in the ancient, 
rigid latitudinal divisions. 


“Do Readiness Tests Predict Success in 
Reading?” By Neville Bremer. The Ele- 


mentary School Journal, January, 1959. 

Readiness tests can not be depended 
on to predict achievement in reading. 
The results of this study support find- 
ings of other earlier 


studies which 


indicate that reading tests cannot pre- 
dict reading achievenent with any de- 
gree of 


accuracy. Reading readiness 
and reading achievement test scores of 
2,069 pupils in the primary grades 
were examined to reach the stated con- 
clusion. The use of readiness tests to 
predict achievement is said to stem 
from a probable lack of understanding 
of the statistical descriptions of these 
tests. Such tests, however, can be of 
great help in planning instruction to 
overcome readiness. 
Readiness tests, along with systematic 
teacher useful in 
taking account of pupil needs and set- 


deficiencies in 


observations, are 


ting up of small groups in the class- 
room. 


“How ‘Free’ Are Public Secondary 
Schools?” By Frank Nania. The Educa- 
tional Forum, January, 1959. 


The twelve selected studies sum- 
marized in this article all indicate that 
high school students are required or 
expected to make cash expenditures in 
order to participate in different school 
programs. In one high school recent 
individual student expenses in subject 
areas ranged from $6.25 in Mathe- 
matics to $100.00 in Practical Arts. 
These expenditures are considered to 
be barriers to equality of educational 
opportunity. To curb such expenditures. 
it is recommended that : 

1. State departments of public in- 
struction initiate investigations to de- 
termine costs imposed upon high school 
students and to make the results avail- 
able to local school boards and school 
organizations. 

2. School administrators guard 
against offering programs which can- 
not be adequately financed 
taxation. 


through 


3. School administrators and teach- 
ers evaluate co-curricular activities and 
eliminate those activities which are of 
questionable value. Valuable activities, 
however, should be equally available to 
all students without cost. 

4. School personnel examine many 
of the expensive school customs of 
little or no educational value, e.g., 
school trips, 


fashions, class 


membership, and graduation. 


5. Educators ask communities to 
seek more revenue from state legis- 
latures for public schools in order to 
finance all desirable high school pro- 
grams. 


school 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 

Life in Cold Lands (Eskimo Village). 1 
reel. 16 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and 
white, $55; color, $100. Educational Col- 
laborator: Earl B. Shaw. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

This film portrays the Eskimos of Una- 
lakleet, a village in northern Alaska. It 
them practicing some of their old 
ways of making a living but also properly 
emphasizes how their life has rapidly 
changed through the use of such modern 
tools as the rifle, outboard motor and rod 
and reel. Recommended for grades 4-6. 

C. W. Dierickx 


shows 


How Living Things Change. 1 reel. 16mm 
sound, 12 minutes. Black and white, $55; 
color, $100. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 

This film presents the story of how plants 
and animals have changed as influenced by 
natural and artificial selection. The examples 
used to develop this theme are both interest- 
ing and pertinent. The contributions of 
Lamarck, Darwin, and DeVries to the de- 
velopment of evolutionary theory are given 
and illustrated effectively. 

The commentary is quite clear and easily 
understood except in one instance where it 
was felt that it needed some clarification. 
This involved the statement noting that “by 
mutation he (DeVries) meant the appear- 
ance of plants or animals unlike their 
parents.” A contrast of mutation and re- 
combination made at this point would have 
been appropriate. 

This film is recommended as a good, non- 
detailed, interest-arouser for the junior and 
senior high grades. Herbert F. Lamp 
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Rice in Today's World. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and White, $55; 
color, $100. Educational collaborator: Joseph 
E. Spencer. Available through Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, II. 

This fine film shows the world distribution 
of rice production and use. Emphasis is 
placed upon its role in feeding the masses 
of the world. Thailand is used as the demon- 
stration area to illustrate production tech- 
niques. A large number of agricultural prac 
tices, as well as mores and other social 
implications are clearly shown in the film. 
This film is suitable for the upper grades 
and for economic or introductory geography 
in both high school and college courses. 


David B. Erikson 


Handel and His Music. 1% reel. 16 mm 
sound. Black and white, $68.75; color, $125 
Educational Collaborator: Hazel Nohavec 
Morgan. Available through Coronet Instruc 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 


1, Ill. 


The purpose of the film is to stimulate 
interest in Handel’s music and music of the 
baroque period, Fragments of Handel’s most 
famous compositions are played along with 
a brief account of his life. The film may 
serve its purpose best in high school general 
music however, its use should not 
be limited to high school alone. 


Sylvan Ward 


classes ; 


The Atomic Detective. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 
Black and white only, $55 
Handel Film Corporation, 6926 Melrose Ave 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Again, a new title, “The Radiation Detec- 
tive,” would, in the opinion of this reviewer, 


12% minutes. 
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be more suitable to a Geiger counter, which 
is what this film explains and shows in 
operation, than the title, “The Atomic Detec- 
tive.” The Geiger counter does not detect 
atoms nor does it operate on an atomic basis. 
But it does detect and measure radiation. 
The film shows it doing this in a variety of 
places and in a variety of models, small, and 
large, portable and fixed. A good film on 
the Geiger counter. 

Peter J. Mulder 

The Laws of Gases. 1 reel 
11 minutes. Black and white, $55; color, 
$100. Educational Collaborator: Marvin 
Camras. Available through Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Il. 

This film is a straightforward presentation 
of the laws of Boyle, Charles, and Gay- 
Lussac. It uses diagrams of a piston-cylinder 
device and derives the mathematical relation- 
ships along with the explanation of the 
phenomena of gases. This is a fine film, and 
yet it seems to miss the point since there is 


16 mm sound. 


little in it that many a capable classroom 
teacher cannot do just as well and at a more 
leisurely pace. 
too much. 


Perhaps this reviewer expected 
John J. 


Jowen 


Films on Bacteria and Microorganisms. 
Each: 1 reel. 16 mm _ sound. 16 minutes. 
Black and white, $75; color, $150. Educa- 
tional Collaborators: Walter A. Konctzka 
and Leland S. McClung. Available through 
University of Indiana, Audio Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Racteria-Laboratory Study. 

This film deals with usual bacteriological 
procedures. It includes information 
cerning colonies, colony 
magnifications, 


con- 
characteristics, 
separation of mixed cul- 
tures. Also shown are simple techniques 
of sterilization, culturing, staining, and 
examination. The use of differential media, 
variations in identi- 
fication were brought out as well as the 
use of antiseptics. The time factor involved 
in sterilization was not emphasized. 


metabolism-tests for 


Vicro-organisms-Beneficial Activities. 

The film briefly refers to decay, enzymes, 
and metabolism, nitrogen cycle, antibiotics, 
yeasts, alcohol, acetic acid, silage, and the 
carbon cycle. It is useful for junior high 
school biology classes as well as for adults 
have had a course in micro- 


who never 


biology. 
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Microorganisms-Harmful Activities. 

This film includes diseases of people, 
plants, and animals. It deals with refri- 
geration and food preservation, public 
health measures and community health 
with references to viruses, toxins, anti- 
toxins, general immunity, phagocytosis and 
antibodies, and Koch’s Postulates. Although 
its use was mentioned, “toxoid” was not 
defined. Mention of tuberculosis in the 
lungs might leave the impression in a lay 
auditor that other body tissues are not 
invaded. Also there are few if any in- 
stances where chemicals should be added 
to preserved food to prevent spoilage. 


This reviewer would not recommend 
strongly any of the three films in this series 
for use in a college course in bacteriology, 
but for hygiene or health education they 
would be excellent. Although the coverage 
is general, the subject matter is accurate, 
explanations clear, and content well chosen. 
Photography is good and the sound track 
excellent. Praiseworthy is the fact that there 
was no music or other sound effects to de- 
tract from the clear enunciation of the 
commentator. James M. Sanders 


Early American Civilizations. 14% reels 
16 mm sound. 16 minutes. Color or black 
and white. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


film examines the three most im 
portant civilizations developed in the Western 
Hemisphere prior to the Spanish conquest 
the Mayan, Aztec and Incan. It also touches 
upon the minor cultures of the Toltecs, 
Mixtecs and Zapotecs. The film stresses the 
artistic and governmental accomplishments 
of these so-called “maize cultures” empha- 
sizing the fact that these civilizations were 
in many ways comparable to those of the 
ancient Near East. Considerable attention is 
given to the religious practices of these 
peoples as well as to their scientific and 
agricultural accomplishments. The fact that 
there is still much to be learned about these 
peoples and that archeologists are today 
actively reconstructing the fascinating story 
of these early American civilizations is 
emphasized and should awaken a student's 
interest. Highly recommended for the upper 
grades and high school. 


This 


Edmund W. Kearney 


Filmstrips 
The Development of the American Republic- 
Confirming the Republic. 6 filmstrips. Color, 


$6 each; series, $32.50. Educational Col- 
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laborator: Jerome G. 
Visual Education, Inc., 


Chicago 14, III. 


Kerwin. Society for 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., 


These filmstrips are designed to present 
major developments in the history of the 
United States from 1780 to 1900 so as to 
show the continuity of major problems and 


their resolution 


The Beginning of Political Parties. 45 
frames. The first filmstrip, covering the 
period 1780-1801, shows the differences 
between Hamilton and Jefferson especially 
as regards interpretation of the Consti- 
tution which gave rise to political parties, 
namely, the Federalists and the Anti- 
Federalists. 


New Frontiers, New Democracy, New 
Industry. 47 frames. (1801-1828) This 
second filmstrip presents problems of in- 
ternal development, principally the pur- 
chase and opening of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. Events leading to and the conclu- 
sion of the War of 1812 are also covered. 
Further changes in the Constitution through 
interpretation (Marbury vs. Madison) and 
the twelfth amendment. 


Expansion and Disunity. 50 frames. 
(1828-1854) This set depicts the nation’s 
expansion and growing differences between 
North and South over tariff and slavery 
and dispensation of the Mexican Cession 
as well as the solidfication of political 


parties into Democratic and Republican. 


One Nation or Two? 50 frames. Number 
four (1854-1865) covers the development 
of the final break between North and 
South and notable turning points of the 
Civil War and its culmination 
Reconstruction and Economic Develop- 
ment. 49 frames. The fifth strip (1865- 
1876) depicts the period of reconstruction 
and rapid development of American manu 
facturers with the concomitant develop 
ment of labor unions and farmer organi 


zations. 

The Road to World Power and Respon 
sibility. 50 This sixth set (1876 
1900) completes the series with a presen 


frames 


tation of the internal effects of our rapid 
economic development with the related 
problems of “easy” versus “hard” money, 
combinations in industry, strikes and un 
employment, immigration laws and _ tariff 
walls. Further, and lastly, it shows our 
involvement in the Spanish-American War 
from which we emerged as a 
power. 


colonial 
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History is, in all its various aspects, often 
difficult to teach in such a way as to main- 
tain a sense of continuity. These filmstrips 
seem to be excellent in showing a readily 
comprehensible view of the flow of historical 
development — a framework, as it were, on 
which to hang the numerous bits of historical 
data. The strips are so designed as to be 
very useful singly 
unit or en 


each form a complete 
toto as an excellent review 
The color and caricatures of the frames are 
very good indeed. Altogether quite good for 
the junior and senior high school level 

It must be added, however, that impli 
cations in some of the frames are not the 
most objective historical accounting. There- 
fore, the teacher would have to be on guard 
to counter, for example, the implication that 
our intentions in the Spanish-American Wat 
were of the highest moral order. In other 
instances casual relationships are perhaps so 
generalized as to be misleading—sometimes, 
this reviewer feels, grossly misleading 


William H 


Strawn 


Recordings 


Series 
Democracy 


Thomas 
and The 


Landmarks of America 
Jefferson: Father of 
Vikings. On a double record of 10 inches, 
334% rpm. The Santa Fe Trail and Georg 
Washington, Frontier Colonel. On 
record of 10 inches, 


a doubic 
334% rpm. Each double 
record, $5.95. Dramatized recordings adapted 
from the Landmark Books. Produced by 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. 7. 


Several episodes in each of the Landmark 
books are dramatized and 
appropriate and authentic music 
of the period. Music is used between narra 
tive well as accompaniments 
Hearing recordings will enrich the 
childrens knowledge of the history previously 
studied as well as supplementing the reading 
gained through the Landmark books. How 
ever, the records do not form a substitute 
for the books. Unless the books would be 
previously read, the would be ot 
little value as a teaching aid. Vocabulary 
and speed of narration indicate that thes« 
materials should be used with accelerated 
seventh and eighth graders. Also, the records 
might encourage these able pupils to read 
more broadly and 
presented. 


narrated with 


historical 


accounts as 
these 


records 


deeply on the subjects 


The recordings on Thomas Jefferson and 
The Santa Fe Trail are more interesting and 
live than the other two recordings. 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Education and the Democratic Faith. By 
Ephraim Vern Sayers and Ward Madden. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York 1, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 472. $4.25. 

Unlike typical texts in philosophy of edu- 
cation, this book emphasizes issues rather 
than schools of thought. The authors develop 
a philosophy of education calling for an 
“organizing principle for education which 
makes it a discipline of character for mem- 
bership in a democratic society.” In the first 
part the different issues in democratic life 
are examined in chapters on the rationale 
of democracy, man and nature, and human 
spirit. The second part is concerned with a 
philosophy based upon the issues previously 
discussed. Particularly helpful for students 
without any previous study of philosophy is 
the material on epistemology and on the 
nature of the mind. Well chosen chapter 
questions and references and an extensive 
general bibliography are included to aid in 
teaching and in learning 

John M. Beck 

Education in a Free Society. Pitcairn 
Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series II, Volume 
I. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa., 1959. Pp. 47. $3.00. 

The theme of education in a free society 
introduces the second series of the Pitcairn- 
Crabbe Foundation Lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. In the first of three 
lectures presented in this volume, Reuben 
Gustavson relates the significant achieve- 
ments of science in the world of today and 
pleads for a balanced curriculum between 
the sciences and the humanities. The second 
lecture by Peter Viereck states the case for 
the “unadjusted man” to secure individual 
freedom in a technical age governed by ex- 
ternal material forces. Paul Woodring in 
the final lecture considers the current pros- 
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pects and priorities in higher education. Col 
lectively these lectures present a_ scholarly 
insight into the critical problems affecting 
American education. 

John M. 


Beck 


The Action Research Way of Learning. 
3y Abraham Shumsky. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 210. $3.75. 

This book should prove particularly valu- 
able to students and teachers interested in 
the designs of educational research and in 
new approaches to college teaching. It differs 
from similar texts in that it is concerned 
with the effect of the research process on 
the researcher himself. The outlined method 
emphasizes the examination of practical ques 
tions. The experiments are intended to bene- 
fit classroom teachers who are trying to 
improve their teaching. This approach to 
a systematic and continuous study of class- 
room problems should enable teachers to 
become more receptive to fruitful ways in 
classroom learning. 

John M. Beck 

Industrial Arts for Grades K-6. By Carl 
Gerbriacht and Robert J. Babcock. Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis., 1959. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

A well organized guide which points the 
way for curriculum enrichment of beginning 
school years through the introduction of 
industrial arts. Adequate plans for projects, 
suggested tools, and room layout will assist 
the experienced teacher, the student teacher, 
and those lacking confidence necessary to 
launch a program of this nature. Portable 
equipment made available to unequipped rooms 
through a trained consultant’s schedule is 
among many ideas found in the book. 


Fred O. Anderson 
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Evaluation of Reading. Compiled and 
edited by Helen M. Robinson. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill, 1958. Pp. 208. $3.50. 


Included in this monograph are some 
forty-five papers related to this important 
topic. Several deal with its general aspects, 
a few with the instruments to be used, and 
the remainder with specific applications to 
various grade levels and subject-matter areas. 
Teachers and administrators interested in the 
improvement of reading instruction will find 
much useful material here. 


David Kopel 


Course Making in Industrial Education. 
By John F. Friese. Charles A. Bennett Co., 
37 N. Monroe St., Peoria de Ill., 1958. 
p. 293. $4.36. 


2: 
P? 


At somie time every teacher must become 
involved in curriculum development or im- 
provement and this is a handbook for that 
purpose. Techniques are designed for a one- 
teacher school as well as for one in which 
many are working. Objectives and _philos- 
ophy are given an important place. The 
examples of courses of study developed in 
different parts of the United States in differ- 
ent subject areas should be very helpful to 
supervisors and administrators in evaluating 
the courses of study with which they come in 
contact Coleman Hewitt 


Community Iducation Principles and 
Practices from World-Wide Experience 
Fifty-eighth Yearbook of the National So 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part | 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry, University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill., 1959. Pp. 417. Cloth $4.00; paper 
$3.25. 

Perhaps one of the most unfamiliar aspects 
of the educational picture is presented in 
this ambiguously titled yearbook. Those who 
harbor the accepted working concept of the 
community school and college must hold it 


in abeyance as they are introduced to the 
process of education designed to meet man 
in his most primitive environment and relate 
him to the modern world. For this is the 
account of UNESCO and coordinated agen- 
cies in their work of promoting social prog- 
ress. The frame of reference for these 
dedicated career people is the world, but 
their scenes of application range from the 
undeveloped communities of Micronesia and 
Asia to Latin America — and somewhat self- 
consciously out of key — Pope County, IIli- 
nois. Precepts of social welfare, health, and 
anthropology determine their “curriculum” 
expressed in terms of the fundamental needs 
of the particular learners. Despite repeated 
denials it is obvious that much of the 
pukka sahib imperialism familiar to Somerset 
Maugham readers persists in educator team 
relationships with the people. There is 
also some divergence indicated in motiva- 
tion among the writers of these accounts 
Further, Section III, Leadership Training, 
makes philosophical pronouncements which, 
had they been placed earlier in the book’s 
organization, would have obviated some per 
plexing questions that trouble the reader 
But by and large this is a fascinating account 
of education as an influential factor in 
phylogeny unavailable elsewhere with such 
thoroughness and authenticity 
Benedict Amar 


Health Education in_ the 
School. By Carl E. Willgoose. W. B 
Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Phila 
delphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 439. $5.25 

A good basic text for a college class in 
materials and methods of health education 
Excellent suggestions concerning the im 
plementation of the program are clearly and 
interestingly set forth. The section on meth- 
ods is comprehensive and that on free and 
inexpensive materials is extensive. An un 
usually readable text 


Elementary 


Gertrude Byrne 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


The True Book Series. 
of Conservation. 
Richard Gates. 


The True Book 
Written and illustrated by 
7 he True Book of Space. 
By Illa Podendorf. Illustrated by Robert 
Sorja. Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill., 1957. Pp. 47 and 48 
respectively. $1.50 each. 

The dependence and harmony of the land 
community is the theme of The True Book 
of Conservation. Man's activities both as a 
disturber and a protector are briefly de- 
scribed. The author’s purpose is to develop 
appreciation of natural beauty and the re- 
sponsibility for our country’s resources. The 
concept of conservation of natural resources 
is so broad that this volume with its brief 
mention of many aspects can be considered 


April, 1959 


only as an introduction for children. The 
vocabulary, large type, and line drawings 
make this a suitable book for seven- to nine- 
year-olds. 

The True Book of Space 1s written to 
provide for the young child’s current interest 
and questions about space. The large type 
and controlled vocabulary bring this fascinat- 
ing topic within the range of the pupils of 
the primary grades. What is a satellite? 
What is outer space? How do we travel in 
space? These and other questions about our 
expanding world are answered in simple 
terms. Rocket ships, rocket fuels, space 
platforms, and space units are among the 
topics included. The reader is introduced 
to the contribution of scientists to our pres- 
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ent knowledge and progress an- to the solv- 
ing of current problems of outer space. The 
colorful drawings add to the interest and 
understanding. Muriel Beuschlein 


Seeds and More Seeds. By Millicent E. 
Selsam. Illustrated by Tomi Ungerer. Har- 
per and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 62. $2.50. 

Here is a delightful science book that 
primary children can actually read by them- 
selves. The story is about a determined, in- 
quisitive child who wants to know how seeds 
grow. He experiments with seeds from the 
kitchen cupboard, fresh fruit, and those he 
finds outdoors. The story is written in 
experience chart style familiar to children. 
Excellent bold type letters, unusually attrac- 
tive spacing between lines, and captivating 
illustrations. Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Animal Babies. By Arthur Gregor. Pho- 
tographs by Ylla. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 36. 
$2.75. 

A beautifully photographed book of baby 
animals such as monkeys, ducklings, hippo- 
potamuses, and their watchful and loving 
mothers. The pictures are interpreted through 
short human interest stories that primary 
children will understand; for example, “The 
young camel is a good son, too. He goes 
with his mother when she joins the camel 
caravan.” A must for the kindergarten and 
primary book shelf. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


| Want To Be Series. By Carla Greene. 
| Want to Be a Farmer. Illustrated by 
Irma and George Wilde. J] Want to Be a 
Ballet Dancer. Illustrated by Mary Gehr. 
| Want to Be a Carpenter. Illustrated by 
Frances Eckart. J Want to Be a Restaurant 
Owner. Illustrated by Carol Rogers. Chil- 
drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1959. Unp. $2.00 each. 

The vocabulary in these four books is care- 
fully selected for beginning readers; how- 
ever, these texts have the same fault as the 
others in the series. The content is so ele- 
mentary that only children with limited back- 
grounds will get information from them. 
Except in the ballet dancer and the farmer 
books, the illustrations are not used effectively 
to augment the text. 


Elizabeth P. Davey 


The Cooking Book. By Betty Miles. II- 
lustrated by Jo Lowrey. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 32. $2.75. 

A well illustrated cookbook of easy recipes 
for young cooks between the ages of five 
and seven. Cinnamon toast, marshmallows, 
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frozen orange juice, and eleven other sim- 
ilar “safe” preparations are presented in 
very simple, clear words with sufficient repe- 
tition to provide for ready understanding by 
even the tiniest of mother’s helpers. The 
junior miss will enjoy this book both in and 
out of the kitchen. 


Margaret T. Racky 


Come to the City. Written and illustrated 
by Grace Paul. Abelard-Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 40. $2.75. 

Chicago children will be appreciative and 
proud of their city when they read this 
vivid and especially child-like description 
of New York, enhanced as it is by the beau- 
tiful water color and lithographic illustra- 
tions, for which the author is so well known. 
A rare close-up view of “Lady Liberty” and 
the flags of the United Nations building can- 
not be matched in Chicago, but we have 
buildings “so close together they look like 
a wall,” as well as bridges, parks, and things 
of breath-taking beauty and color. Second 
and third graders will feel the miracle of 
being part of something as stirring as “their 
big city.” Ruth H. Dennis 


Golden Tombo. Written and illustrated by 
H. Tom Hall. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 34. 
$3.00. 

Amateur collectors of insects will be trans- 
ported to another world as they become 
members of a charming Japanese family in 
Tokyo, sharing almost first-hand their every- 
day life and learning their customs. Keen 
interest will be aroused whether or not little 
Toru-san will be able to take part in an 
insect-catching project in spite of his father’s 
need for his help in the rice-paddies. Friendly 
competition exists in the children’s desire to 
catch a “Tombo,” or dragon fly, and friendly 
rejoicing is expressed when Toru-san suc- 
ceeds in catching the most beautiful Tombo 
of all. Older primary and intermediate chil- 
dren will absorb much Japanese culture 
through the quaint pictures and simple story. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


Poquito. Written and illustrated by Nora 
S. Unwin. David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.75. 

Mexico is the setting for this charming 
story of a happy little duck raised with a 
family of turkeys. Learning by accident that 
wings can be useful, the little duck bravely 
sets out in search of adventure, meets friendly 
people, and is assured of a cozy home. The 
large, colorful, and expressive illustrations 
make this book especially appealing. Recom- 
mended for the primary grades. Also good 
for reading aloud. 


Kathleen O’Shea 
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For the Middle Grades 


Lincoln’s Animal Friends. 
Painter Randall. Illustrated by Louis Dar- 
ling. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass., 1956. Pp. 152. $3.00. 

A new and different picture of a great 
president is given in this biography written 
in episodic form. Of little appeal to young 
children who may find it slow moving, the 
book may be used as supplementary material 
in a study of Lincoln. For grades five to 
eight. Kathleen O’Shea 


By Ruth 


Mystery Nature Stories. Jonathan Crow, 
Illustrated by 
Hastings House, 151 E. 
Oth St., New York 22. N. Y., 1958. Pp. 126. 


Detective. By Mary Adrian. 
Marie C. Nichols. 
g 
A delightful story of the woodland and its 
creatures. Jonathan Crow, wisest of all 
crows, unravels a mystery of nature chapter 
by chapter. Charming black and white illus- 
trations depict some of the animals of the 
meadows and woods. Easy reading for boys 
und girls of the middle grades. Bibliography 
included. Mary M. Malone 


Where Animals Live. By Terry Shannon. 
Illustrated by Charles Payzant. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, 
Ill., 1958. Pp. 38. $2.75 

This nature study book discusses animals 
that live on, under, and above the ground 
and in the water. Unfamiliar nature facts, 
such as the one that some fish build nests, 
are presented with an unusual amount of 
word and picture recognition. A large, de- 
lightfully creative big book for intermediate 
grades. Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Our Largest Animals. By Morton S. 
Malter. Illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis. Albert 
Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, Ill., 1958. Pp. 32. $2.00. 

Research on large creatures such as the 
whale, dragon, squid, tortoise, elephant, py- 
thon, and ostrich is presented in an easy to 
read style. The illustrations — particularly 
the soft, fluffy, impish head of the ostrich 
are fresh and delightful. Interesting reading 
for children from eignt to twelve. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


The Armadillo. By Theodore W. Munch 
and M. Vere De Vault. Illustrations by 
Carol Rogers. The Steck Co., 9th and La- 
vaca St., Austin 1, Tex., 1958. Pp. 30. $1.50. 

After seeing the illustrations in this attrac- 
tive book, children will be anxious to see 
this armored animal and some of its strange, 
interesting mammal relatives. The appealing 
presentation of this odd animal will fascinate 
youngsters because they like the unusual 
combined with an aspect of usefulness to 
man. For ages six to ten. 

Mary F. Polerecky 
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Pancho, a Dog of the Plains. By Bruce 
Grant. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 185. $2.75. 

Pancho, a large Mexican shepherd dog, 
hated Apache Indians from the day of the 
great catastrophe. Though he cannot speak 
the language of humans, he bides his time 
to prove to the Texas Rangers that his in- 
stincts were correct. Encouraged by the 
patience and faith of a Pueblo Indian boy, 
Pancho demonstrates to what ends his loy- 
alty, love, and courage will go to obey his 
master and protect his property. A moving 
story, beautifully told. For grades four to 
six; interest level, grades three to eight. 

Marie Z. Cole 


Poker Dog. By Sarah Derman. Illustrated 
by Jack Boyd. Benefic Press, 1900 N. Nar- 
ragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill., 1958. Pp. 
63. $1.44. 

This delightful dog story offers an un 
usual feature of absorbing interest to chil 
dren, namely the interior of a dog hospital 
Much will be learned about the care of vari 
cus breeds of dogs; a most hilarious dog 
bathing episode is presented. The children 
will happily anticipate the satisfactory ending 
and read the book many times. 

Ruth H. Dennis 

The Aunt Sitter. By Quail Hawkins. II 
lustrated by Brinton Turkle. Holiday House, 
& W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 35. $2.50. 


A story to be read with appreciation by 
any member of the tamily from the child 
who first accepts the responsibility of baby 
sitting to the grandmother who can look 
back on such a day of family life with under 
standing and still appreciate its humor. In 
this situation the baoy sitting is reversed, 
for the sneezy maiden aunt réquires rather 
than does the baby sitting. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Tistou of the Green Thumbs. 
Druon. Illustrated by Jacqueline Duheme 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 178. $2.75 

The story of Tistou and the mysterious 
wonders which he achieves with his green 
thumbs is an unusual bit of creative writing, 
full of imagination and charm, embellished 
by beautiful illustrations which reflect the 
whimsical humor and originality of the text. 
In a strange combination of the real and the 
unreal the author suggests in the learning 
experiences of Tistou the true meaning of 
education and stresses the significance of 
enduring values. Written “for all ages” this 
provocative little book appeals to readers, 
both young and old, who themselves have 
the gift of imagination. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


3y Maurice 
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Roger, a Most Unusual Rabbit. By 
Dorothea W. Blair. Illustrated by Hilary 
Knight. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 63. $2.50. 

Roger of Courtney, an obscure village rab- 
bit with an extraordinary talent to paint and 
the perfect manners of an English gentle- 
man, rises to fame as a court painter. The 
idea of an animal as an artist, although 
rather confusing and seemingly unnecessary 
at first, will delight those readers from seven 
to ten who enjoy pure animal fantasy. 
Knight’s charmingly sophisticated drawings 
capture those distinctive characteristics some- 
times associated with the Victorian and 
Regency eras. Joan Jakes 


Space Cat and the Kittens. By Ruthven 
Todd. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

Space Cat, his Martian wife, and their two 
mischievous kittens are among the first 


For the 


Rockets, Satellites, and Space Travel. By 
Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 64. $1.95. 

An interesting book with an easy-to-read 
history of the rocket from the Chinese ex- 
periments through the V-1 of World War 
II. Every artificial satellite since Sputnik I 
is pictured and explained. Weightlessness, 
space stations, and difficulties of operation 
are made clear. The text pictures the future, 
including atomic powered rockets. This is 
a book for anyone who is interested in space 
travel; it will be understood and enjoyed by 
boys from the sixth grade up. 

Jewel Martin Hyland 


Shooting Stars. By Herbert S. Zim. II- 
lustrated by Gustov Schrotter. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

This well written book provides a concise 
account of meteors and meteorites. The 
author ably summarizes current information 
on the subject and tnrough numerous dia- 
grams in white on a deep blue background 
clarifies specific facts presented in the con- 
tent. Recommended fcr pupils ten and over. 

John F. Etten 


Greenwood Summer. By Marjory Bartlett 
Sanger. Illustrated by Christine Price. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 160. $2.95. 

Nature facts are cleverly written into this 
interesting narrative of the experiences of 
two boys at a summer nature camp. A por- 
tion of the book is devoted to detailed notes, 
suggestions, and instructions for projects in 
many areas. Illustrated with black and white 
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“humans” to reach a planet in another solar 
system. Their adventures there include the 
discovery of miniature prehistoric animals. 
This fourth book about Space Cat is rather 
long-winded and dull. Some of the illustra- 
tions are out of proportion and poorly placed. 
For ages seven to ten. 
Eugene Westphal 


The Chinese Knew. By Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Ezra Jack 
Keats. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

Actually there is no science in this book 
which tells how the ancient Chinese made 
many things. The pictures are a colorful 
delight but not very effective in helping the 
American child make his version of these 
things. The irregular lengths of the lines 
make the sentences more difficult to read. 
For the young middle grader. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Upper Grades 


sketches. A useful supplementary 
text for home or school libraries. 
John F. Etten 


reading 


Wilderness Adventure. By Fredrika Shum- 
way Smith. Illustrated by Jack Merryweather. 
Rand McNally and Co., 8255 Central Park 
Ave., Skokie, Ill., 1958. Pp. 176. $2.75. 

This is no ordinary tale of frontier life. 
Within the story of Nat Jenkins and his 
family, the author has been able to weave 
an authentic and detatied story of life around 
Fort Dearborn during the turbulent days of 
1812. There is adveniure in the form of a 
harrowing trip to rescne Nat’s sister Charity 
from unfriendly Indians. Nat’s friendship 
with an Indian boy, Swift Arrow, is an im- 
portant factor in the success of this mission. 
The familiarity of names and places men- 
tioned in the story and shown on the map 
will make the story more meaningful to the 
young reader. Excellent illustrations. 


Marguerite A. McMahon 


White Squaw. By Arville Wheeler. Illus- 
trated by Ture Bengtz. D. C. Heath and Co., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1958 
Pp. 163. $2.40. 

No child reading this book will doubt the 
claim of the author that this is a “really 
true” account of her grandmother’s capture 
by the Indians and the life she was forced 
to endure as a slave squaw. Girls especially 
will find it easy to identify with the coura- 
geous Jennie Wiley. Vivid details of Indian 
fighting and hunting, well-maintained sus- 
pense, and beautifui illustrations recommend 
it for upper grades. 

Ruby B. Smith 
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A Spy in Old [Pailadelphia. By Anne 
Emery. Illustrated by H. B. Vestal. Rand 
McNally and Co., 8255 Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill., 1958. Pp. 208. $2.95. 

With facts as a background, here is a story 
of patriots and spies during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Johnny Monroe, a teen-age 
patriot, is captured by a British patrol and 
rescued by an American unit. The struggle 
of, the army at Vallcy Forge and the campaign 
of 1777-78 is vividly told 

Marie L. Horan 


Shawnee Tomahawk. By Frances Leigh 
Williams. Illustrated by Brinton Turkle. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 189. $3.00. 

Teen-agers who enjoyed Walt Disney’s 
Light in the Forest will not want to be 
disturbed once they start reading the story 
of Jim Moore, his life in Abb’s Valley, 
Virginia, in 1784, and his capture by the 
Shawnees. While there is much violence in 
this book, children will be quick to discover 
the author’s thesis that there is good and bad 
in both red and white men, that Jim’s skills 
and courage were admired by both. Although 
based on a true story, this book is related 
as fiction. Recommended for upper grades 
only Ruth B. Smith 


Buffalo Chief. By Jane and Paul An- 
nixter. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 219. $2.95 

Standing Elk, a wise old medicine 
could foresee in the coming of the white 
man the end of the nomadic life of the 
Plains Indians. This realistic, exciting story 
of the Sioux Indians is interwoven with the 
thrilling story of a king bull trying to save 
his large buffalo herd from the ruthless hide 
hunters. Elizabeth G. Masterton 


man, 


The Mystery of Barrowmead Hill. By 
3ertram Edwards. Illustrated by Arnold 
Spilka. David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

In addition to the fact that this book is 
written for eleven- to fourteen-year-old Eng 
lish children, it is encumbered by characters 
speaking in Norfolk dialect. The story is 
indeed unusual: Murder, possible smuggling, 
half-mad professors, and highly superstitious 
villagers all add to the mystery. Yet this 
is a book where one is tempted to read the 
end so that one saves reading the entire book. 

Robert Levin 


Circus Triumphant. By Reginald Taylor 
Illustrated by Tony Weare. Criterion Books, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 251. $3.50. 

The story of the struggles endured by a 
family who owned a tent circus makes en 
grossing reading for young teen-agers. The 
dangers and disasters are balanced with 
heart-warming triumphs. Suspense, adven 
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ture, some romantic episodes, and characters 

that really live all combine to make circus 

life of the 1830’s in England most memorable 
Marcella G. Krueger 


The Mystery of McClellan Creek. By 
Wanda Jay Campbell. Illustrated by Everett 
Raymond Kinstler. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 191. $2.75. 

Threatening, ominous events at Hidden 
Lake in the Texas Panhandle challenge the 
efforts of three teen-age boys to safeguard 
the restful vacation atmosphere anticipated 
by their families and the other summer 
people. With the assistance of Uncle Duff 
and a seemingly bothersome girl, Jeri, the 
riddle of the unusual thefts is pursued 
through isolated Coyote Canyon to the festiv 
ities of an oil-town fiesta. Anxiety, excitement, 
and suspense are recognizable elements in 
this startling mystery story which merits the 
attention of upper grade boys in particular. 

Rosemary Welsch 


Once upon a Saturday. By Edward Fenton 
Illustrated by Rita Fava. Doubleday and Co., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 233. $2.95. 

An operatic Barber visiting a cultured 
mystery house, “Puss and Boots,’ a maha 
raja, and an ancient amulet are some of the 
elements of this magic plot. The eighth grade 
reader will have no trouble joining Ben and 
Martha Betts in the realm of the marvelous, 
as they watch Miss Wycherleys deft touch of 
fairy-tale realism upset the stuffy conformity 
of some typical New England traditionalism 
and prejudice Margaret T. Racky 


The Sun Kingdom of the Astecs. By 
Victor W. von Hagen. Illustrated by Alberto 
Beltran. World Publishing Co., 2231 W 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 127 
$2.95. 

An extremely clever artistic technique 
accompanied by vigorous, authentic draw 
ings lights up well the culture and _ history 
of the Aztec Indians. As he lives each day 
from early teen-age to maturity, Speaking 
Eagle reveals to the reader the farming, 
commerce, customs, statecraft, and sturdy 
genius of this colorful nation. Recommended 

Margaret T. Racky 

Dim Thunder By William Campbell 
Gault. Illustrated by Edwin A. Butterfield, 
Ir. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 184. $2.75 

Upper grade children interested in the 
early days of the automobile will find this 
a most interesting and exciting book. The 
many colorful thrills of auto racing at the 
beginning of the century will stir the readers 
\ boy interested in will find this the 
kind of book he will not lay aside until he 
has read the last word 


cars 


Robert Levin 
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For the High School 


Exploring the Himalaya. 


By William O. 
Douglas. Illustrated 


by Clarence Doore. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1958 Pp. 177. $1.95. 

The author, an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, has made a 
number of expeditions to the Himalayan 
region; in this bock he describes many of 
his experiences in language that the ten- to 
fifteen-year-old reader can understand. He 
also discusses some notable expeditions to 
this area and the mountains that were 
climbed or resisted their wou'ld-be conquer- 
crs. Unfortunately there is but one map in 
the entire book and it is a poor one with a 
paucity of place names and some errors. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Altgeld’s America. By Ray Ginger. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St, New 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 376. $4.95. 


This book is about that stirring era around 
the turn of the century when a singular 
group of men rose to power and influence 
in business, politics, labor, and education: 
Pullman, Field, and Yerkes in business; 
Altgeld and Darrow in reform; Debs in 
labor; Dewey and Veblen in education. It 
was a time unlike our own when a civiliza- 
tion was in the making and strong men con- 
tested with one another over the nature and 
course of its development. This book is a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
history of Chicago and is warmly recom- 
mended as supplemcntal reading for Amer- 
ican history and political science courses at 
the high school level. 

Frederic C. Berezin 


The Battle of Atlanta and the Georgia 
Campaign. By William Key. Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 31 Union Sq. W., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 92. $3.00. 


This small book is based on a serial which 
was published in 7he Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution during the spring of 1957. It 
is a long account by a reporter of the im- 
mediate events leading up to the capture of 
Atlanta and of Sherman’s subsequent “march 
to the sea.” It is a fragment ripped from 
the history of our greatest tragedy, the Civil 
War. The subject is highly dramatic but 
must be treated as part of the larger move- 
ment of men and events to be useful at the 
high school or college level. 


Frederic C. Berezin 


Christmas with Robert E. Lee. By Helen 
Topper Miller. Longman’s Green and Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 79. $2.75. 


A short story cf the Lee family reunion 
party at Lexington, Virginia in December, 
1865. Though it is the first holiday season 
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after the defeat of the South, the spirit of 
the book is happy and full of Christmas joy 
and thankfulness. A slight but pleasant book. 


Ruth Dawson 


Snakes in Fact and Fiction. By James A. 
Oliver. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 199. $4.95. 

For the curious, the interested, and the 
believers of superstitions, the Curator of 
Reptiles for the New York Zoological So- 
ciety has made the truth about snakes more 
fascinating and exciting than any fanciful 
story or legend. This book answers most of 
the frequently askea questions about snakes. 
The author through his own experiences and 
cbservation and those of experienced natu- 
talists and herpetologists brings detailed 
information to correct erroneous or exag- 
gerated beliefs about snakes. Such topics as 
the giant snakes, the most dangerous snakes, 
aggressive snakes, snake charmers, and snake 
dances are included. Written with the flavor 
of a personal narrative, the book acquaints 
the reader with the well known as well as 
the little known snakes of all continents. 


Muriel Beuschlein 


Guide to Rockets, Missiles, and Satellites. 
By Homer E. Newell, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 54. $2.50. 

A teacher equipped with this book will be 
able to offer photographs and descriptive 
material when a student poses a question 
about a Bomarc-Matador-Nike rocket or 
missile. Material of this sort becomes dated 
very soon, but it is a useful reference book 
for the classroom in grades six to ten. 


John J. Bowen 


Morning in Queensland. By Margaret 
Trist. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 254. $3.75. 

This is an adult novel portraying life in 
the Australian brush country in the early 
1920’s. It tells the story of Tansy Strothahan 
from the age of five to seventeen and of her 
family, friends, and neighbors. There is no 
plot; Tansy simply grows up. The author’s 
gentle satire, vivid characterization of some 
remarkable characters, and descriptions of 
Australian rural life make this an entertain- 
ing book for adults. Because there is very 
little action and because the heroine through- 
out most of the book is too young to appeal 
to the teen-age reader, it will not be popular 
with high school students. This is perhaps 
fortunate because, while the book contains 
nothing essentially obscene, or even improper, 
it does have some four-letter words and some 
crude expressions which parents may find 
objectionable. 

Dorothy Schumacher 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


Best Books for Children. 1959 Edition. 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York, 36, N. Y. $2.00, postpaid. (40% dis- 
count on 5 or more copies.) 


A catalog of 2700 books for children ar- 
ranged by grade and subject and indexed by 
author, title, and illustrator. Illustrated 


For the High School 


The Edge of the Sea. By Rachel Carson. 
Mentor. $.50. 


A guide to the creatures that live on the 
seashore. Illustrated: 


Green Mansions. By W. H. 


Hudson. 
Bantam. $.50. 


A romance in 
America. Illustrated. 


the jungles of South 


Getting Along in German. By Mario Pei and 
Robert Politzer. Getting Along in Spanish. 
$y Mario Pei and Eloy Vaquero. Bantam. 
$.35. 

A language aid for beginners, with 1100 
useful phrases and a basic 1800-word 
vocabulary in each language. 


Laughing Boy. By Oliver LaFarge. Pocket. 
$.35. 

The winner of the 1930 Pulitzer Prize. A 
Navajo love story. 


Fifteen. By 


3everly Cleary. 
300ks. $.25. 


Teen-Age 
A girl begins to date. 


Hiroshima. 
$.35. 


By John Hersey. Bantam. 


Men Against the Sea. By Charles Nordhoff 
and James Norman Hall. Pocket. $.25. 


The middle book of the Bounty Trilogy. 


Ice Palace. By Edna Ferber. Bantam. $.50. 
Life in modern Alaska. 


Four Great Plays. By Henrik Ibsen. In- 
troduction by John Gassner. Bantam. $.50. 


A Doll's House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the 
People, and The Wild Duck. 


Madame Curie. By Eve Curie. Translated 
by Vincent Sheean. Cardinal. $.50. 
The biography of a famous scientist, writ- 


ten by her daughter. 


The Religions of Man. By Huston Smith. 
Mentor. $.50. 


The basic teachings of the major faiths. 
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The Young 
Mentor. $.50. 


The quest for power in dying Rome 
The Crucible. By Arthur Miller. Intro 

duction by Richard Watts, Jr. Bantam. $.35 
A play about the witch trials in Salem 


Caesar. By Rex Warner 


Cleopatra. By Emil Ludwig. Bantam. $.50 


The life and times of the Egyptian queen 

Buffalo Bill and the Wild West. By Henry 
Blackman Sell and Victor Weybright 
Signet. $.50. 

The true story of Buffalo Bill. 
photographs and drawings. 


With 175 


Betty White's 
PermaBooks. $.35. 
All the current dances described, illus- 


trated, and diagrammed. Etiquette and party 
ideas. 


Teen-Age Dance Bool 


Rebels and Redcoats 


By George F. Scheer 
and Hugh F 


Rankin. Mentor. $.75. 

Story of the American Revolution, taken 
from letters, diaries, and other eye-witness 
accounts. 


How Life Began. By Irving Adler. Intro 
duction by Linus Pauling. Signet. $.35 

Illustrated. The chemical 
have influenced evolution. 


changes that 


Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Louis B. Wright. Pocket. $.35. 

Illustrated. Excellent notes on facing pages 
Suitable for classroom use 


Oedipus the King. By Sophocles. Trans 
lated by Bernard M. W. Knox. Pocket. $.35 


The Selected Essays of Montaiqne. 
by Lester G. Crocker. Pocket. $.50 

The Florio 
modernized. 


Edited 


translation, with spelling 


The Origins of Oriental Civilization. By 
Walter A. Fairservis, Jr. Mentor. $.50 


Maps, photographs, and drawings. A his 
tory of early man in Asia. Rather difficult 
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Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 


Merit Rating, Dangerous Mirage or Master 
Plan. Edited by Mary Herrick. American 
Federation of Teachers A.F.L. - C.1.0., 28 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, 1958. Pp. 
61. 65 cents. 


A Career in Pharmacology. American 
Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, Office of the Secretary, 9650 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C., 1958. 
Pp. 32. 


Textbooks in Print. R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 238. $2.00 


The Defense We Can Afford. By James 
F. Brownlee. Committee For Economic 
Development, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 31. 50 cents. 


Tested Problems for Calculators and List- 
ing Machines. By John K. Keelon. Prentice 
Hall, 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y,, 
1959. Pp. 73. $1.48. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Materials 
in Economic Education. The Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 41. 50 cents. 


Variant Spellings in Modern 
Dictionaries. By Donald W. Emery. The 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, IIl., 1958. Pp. 
43. 75 cents 


American 


Worrying about College? By Fred M. 
Hechinger. Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 
28. 25 cents 


Help for Handicapped Women. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1958 
Pp. 52. 40 cents. 


Materials for Teaching Conservation and 
Resource Use. Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Danville, Ill, 1958. Pp. 55. 35 cents. 


Teaching about the United Nations in 
United States Educational Institutions. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1956. Pp. 40. 25 cents 


National Council of Teachers of Mathe 
matics, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Mathematics Clubs in High Schools. Edited 
by Walter H. Carnahan. Pp. 32. 75 cents 


Mathematics 
$1.20 


Recreational 
Schaaf. Pp. 143 


William L 
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em. By 


Education in Mathematics for the Slox 
Learner. Mary Potter and Virgil Mallory 
Pp. 36. 75 cents. 


How to Use Your Library in Mathe- 
matics. By Allene Archer. Pp. 6. 40 cents. 


Elementary School Science Series. Rine- 
hart and Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Electricity and Magnetism. J. Myron 
Atkin and R. Will Burnett. Pp. 58. $1.00 


Air, Winds, and Weather. J. Myron 
Atkin and R. Will Burnett. Pp. 58. $1.00 


Vocational and Professional Monographs 
Series. Bellman Publishing Co., Post Office 
Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1958. $1.00 
each. 


The Fine and Applied Arts Royal Bailey 
Farnum. Pp. 39. 

The Scientific Instrument Industry. By 
James R. Irving. Pp. 60. 


Accountancy, a Vocation and Profession 


3y A. J. Penz. Pp. 44. 


Physical Education. By George K. Make 

chnie. Pp. 32. 

Money Management, Your Savings and 
Investment Dollar. Money Management In 
stitute of Household Finance Corp., Pruden 
tial Plaza, Chicago 1, IIl., 1959. Pp. 40. 10 
cents. 


Looking Forward to Forestry Activities 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C., 1959. Pp. 31 
Free. 


Economics and the Educational Adminis 
trator. By Meno Lovenstein. College of Edu 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1958. Pp. 171. $2.00. 


The Metropolitan Area as a Racial Prob 
Morton Grodzins. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 1958 
Pp. 28. 50 cents. 


The Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 10 cents each. 


Growing up with Books. Pp. 32 


Growing up with Science Books. Pp. 32 


Understanding Foreign Policy. By Saul 
K. Padover. Public Affairs Pamphlet No 
280. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 28 


25 cents. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


May 1-2: International Reading ‘ ion, Toronto, 


May 7-10: North Central Division, Music Educators National Con 


ference, NEA, Chicago, Illinois 


17-20: National Congress of I: and ‘Teachers, Denver 


+ 


Colorado. 


lune 21-26: American Association of University Women, Kansas 


City, Missouri 
June 21-27: American Library 


June 23-26: National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro 


fessional Standards, NEA, 


June 23-26: Annual Meeting, American Home Economi 


ciation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


July 6-10: National School Public Relations A 


Washington, D. ( 


July 17-19: National Association of [Educational Secretari 


St. Louis, Missour1 


National Audio-Visual Association, ¢ 
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